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BASIC GERMAN—Third Edition 


by PAUL H. CURTS, Wesleyan University 


Features of this Third Edition include drill exercises and review questions; a clear intro- 
duction to the subjunctive; definitions of English grammatical terms; grammatical 
statements of added clarity—the early introduction of verb conjugations which enables 
the student to read simple German texts after the first few lessons—alphabetical listing 
of vocabulary and idioms in each chapter. Limited vocabulary allows concentration on 
the principles of grammar. 
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LATIN FUNDAMENTALS—Third Edition 


by ERNEST L. HETTICH and A. G. C. MAITLAND 


The primarv aim of this widely used text is to train the beginning college student to read 
Latin. This is accomplished by avoiding synthetic Latin as early as possible and wher- 
ever possible. Reading exercises, taken from Latin authors with little modification, pro- 
vide constant examples of good classical usage. Thus, right from the start, your students 
familiarize themselves with the rugged idiom of Latin and its essential differences from 
English. The wide range vocabulary is compiled from sentences in each of the lessons, 
not vice-versa. Consequently, your students become accustomed early in their study to 
a condition which will confront them when they begin reading an author. 


485 pages @ 51” x 834” © Published 1950 


ESSENTIALS OF RUSSIAN—Second Edition 


by Andre von Gronicka, Department of German, Columbia University; Helen 
Zhemchuzhnaya-Bates, Executive Officer of the Department of Slavic Languages 
and Literature, George Washington University 


This text rapidly introduces students to the flavor and general structure of the language, 
teaching them to READ, WRITE, and CONVERSE in Russian as it is spoken today. 
In 30 compact lessons it develops sound detail on the basic elements of pronunciation, 
grammar and vocabulary. Each lesson is a complete study unit comprised of seven parts: 
Idioms — Readings — Vocabulary — Grammar — Questions — Grammar Exercises — 
and Translation into Russian. Readings range from simple dialogue through selections 
from Pushkin, Tolstoi, Gorki, and Simonov. The basic vocabulary of 1200 words is 


representative of literary as well as conversational Russian. 


325 pages © 6” x 9 © Published 1950 
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Status of the Academic and Professional 
Training of Modern Language 
Teachers in the High Schools 
of the United States* 


D. Report on Part IIL. Survey of the Professional 
Training of Modern Language Teachers 


S REPORTED in Table I, 201 usable replies 
to Part II of the questionnaire (36 in Ohio, 
in addition) were returned by deans or depart- 
ments of education which control the profes- 
sional training of teachers. Usually the state 
certification laws require some general profes- 
sional training apart from special training in the 
subjects taken as majors or minors. The special 
training is in methods and in student teaching. 
Within the total requirements of professional 
education, the state certification agency usually 
makes certain specific requirements and then 
allows a leeway of choice within the remainder 
of the total. 

Table VIII shows the range in total require- 
ments and in student teaching by the various 
states (see also the table of certification require- 
ments in the appendix). It appears that most 
States require about the same minimum of pro- 
fessional work (15 to 18 hours—26 states), as 
for an academic area, but eleven states require 
more such professional work than the minimum 
requirements (academic). (The MLA survey 
in the September 1954 PMLA lists 13 states in 
this category plus 13 other states which are 
marked as “blanket-certificate” states. Diffi- 
culties of interpretation cause this discrepancy.) 
Twenty-six states and Ohio require 3 to 5 hours 
of student teaching in some subject not speci- 
fied as the major. Moreover, there is no subject 
requirement for the course in methods. 


Methods: 1, Professional Training—General 


Table IX shows how the requirements for the 
professional education general courses are met 
by the teacher-training institutions in Ohio in 
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TABLE VIII. RANGE By NUMBERS OF STATES IN TOTAL 
Crepit Hours OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
AND IN STUDENT TEACHING 


Total Requirements Student Teaching 
No. of No. of 
States State 
ours Req. ours Rea. 
21-24 6 8 2 
20 5 6 8 
18 16 5 (in Ohio) 7 
17 (Ohio) 1 4 5 
16 6 3 15 
15 4 
12 5 none 6 
6-9 4 
Requirements in State of Ohio 
ee Sem. Electives to Make 
Topic Hours 17 hr. Min. 


Educational Psychology*| 2-3 
Principles of Teaching 2-3 
School Administration, 
Organization, or man- 
agement 2-3 
Methods of Teaching 2-3 
Student Teaching (in | 3-5 
grades 7—12) 


History of Education 
Tests and Measurements 


Educational Sociology 
Secondary Education 
Introduction to Teaching 
Philosophy of Education 


* Based on a prerequisite of General Psychology, often 
a general education requirement of all students. 


answer to question 1 of Part II. Not all the 
thirty-odd Ohio colleges figuring in the survey 
answered this part specifically. Table IX also 
gives the number of schools in all the regions 

* Continued from the October, 1955, Journal. 

12 Since the publication of Part I of this Survey in the 
October 1955 Journal, the Ohio minimum in modern 
languages has been increased to 20 semester hours.— 
EpITor. 
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TABLE IX. DISTRIBUTION OF CREDIT VALUES OF GENERAL PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
CoursEs IN OHIO AND IN ALL THE SURVEY REGIONS 


Ohio All Regions 
Schools 
Topics making Modef in Range in No. Schools Average of 
usable credits credits Reporting credits 
Replies 

1. General Psychology 27 3 6-2 28 3.8 
2. Educational Psychology 29 3 6-2 31 3.6 
3. General* Methods 21 3 12-2 30 4.7 
4. History of Education 16+ 3 4-1 
5. Philosophy of Education 16 3 42 20 3.0 
6. School Administration Org. Management 2 3-2 2 30 
7. Principles of Teaching 3 3-2 16 3.0 
8. Principles of Guidance 3 — 11 2.8 
9. Tests and Measurements 18 
10. Adolescent Psychology —_ — 12 3.2 
11. Audio-Visual Education + 2.3 
12. Curriculum _ 4 | 
13. Mental Hygiene ~ 3 2:3 
14. Health Education — _ 3 3.0 
15. American Educational System 


* Principles and Practices apart from special methods. 


t In 14 schools the courses are required; in 2 schools they are elective. 
t The point in a sequence indicated by highest number of cases. 


which sent usable replies and the average 
credit value. 

Among the write-in courses provided as 
electives in professional education, attention 
may be called to attempts to meet teacher 
needs in testing, child psychology and guidance. 
Since motivation plays so large a part in 
language study, our teachers should elect 
courses in guidance and try to become curric- 
ulum counselors. The course in audio-visual 
aids is a very practical area where more lan- 
guage teachers may well spend some time. It 
should be pointed out that much of the special 
work in professional education may be saved 
for the M.A. advanced study just as in academ- 
ic matter. It should be obvious that the work of 
an advanced degree should be divided between 
academic and professional study in some rea- 
sonable manner. Failure to permit this for high 
school teachers by either language or education 
departments could be called a disservice to the 
best interests of the teacher. In passing, it 
should be said that such advanced work, both 
academic and professional, should be as prac- 


tical as possible in line with the future daily 
teaching needs of the teachers-in-training. 

Question 2 asked the source of the profes- 
sional courses and how they were staffed. In 
Ohio, eleven schools offered and staffed the 
courses in schools or colleges of education; in 
twenty-four schools the offerings were in a de- 
partment of education in a liberal-arts college. 
In Region VIII the majority of such courses 
were offered in the college of Education and in 
Region VII the source was equally divided. In 
all other regions the courses were reported in 
departments of education in the College of 
Arts. 


2. Professional Training—S pecial 


Question 3 asked whether a methods course 
was offered for all languages combined. In the 
regional survey 93 colleges answered yes and 
132 colleges answered no; in Ohio, 17 answered 
yes and 18 said no. 

Question 4 asked for the languages for which 
separate methods courses were offered. Table X 
answers this question, except for Ohio where 
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TABLE X. DISTRIBUTION BY REGIONS OF THE TYPES OF COURSES IN SPECIAL METHODS— 
GIVEN IN NuMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING 


Comb. course Languages—Separate Courses 
Regions 
Yes No None French Spanish German Other 

I 5 6 5 2 
II 10 18 7 10 10 5 Hebrew 
Ill 20 45 29 12 18 2 Russian 
IV 13 13 4 12 12 8 _- 

Ohio 17 14 4 not reported 
V 19 25 20 4 4 -- — 
VI 11 10 12 8 3 — — 

VII 3 8 3 3 2 Scandinavian 

Vill 8 7 8 3 3 2 = 


such a report was not given. The data of major 
concern in the table are the numbers of colleges 
which offer no special methods courses at all in 
modern languages. In such schools prospective 
teachers get a type of ‘catch-all’? methods or 
must attempt to transfer principles and tech- 
niques from courses in English or Social Studies, 
areas more widely in demand. There seems to 
be a trend to treat the languages together in a 
course. 

Dr. Joseph V. Thomas studied this problem 
in a nation-wide survey on which he received 
replies from some 265 teacher-training institu- 
tions... Thomas found that it was the larger 
schools, which might well have sufficient num- 
bers of students to warrant the separate lan- 
guage methods courses, that were tending to 
combine the areas. This was particularly true 
for Romance languages but a growing tendency 
for modern languages; Latin seemed to continue 
as a separate course. Instructors reported the 
larger number of students in combined classes 
allowed greater flexibility in practical class 
problems. Thomas found some tendency, 
especially where the methods work was the 
responsibility of the language department, to 
integrate methods along with professionalized 
subject matter; for example, to teach pronunci- 
ation techniques in phonetics-diction courses, 
and grammar presentation and practice in 
grammar-review or syntax courses. 

A problem much more vital to the situation, 
as studied by Thomas, was the competency of 
the instructor of the methods course. Such 
competency involved not only a performing 
knowledge of the language(s) concerned—not 


often true of professors of education who might 
teach the course—but also a reasonable back- 
ground in educational theory (educational 
psychology, testing, audio-visual aids), in prac- 
tical experience (recent contacts with high 
school pupils and actual high school teaching 
experience) and in sympathetic attitude toward 
the methods course with the use of vitalized 
procedures rather than dull lectures or recita- 
tions on a methods text. Some of the data 
accumulated by Thomas on the nature of meth- 
ods courses and the teaching techniques em- 
ployed may be valuable to the instructors of 
these courses. Certain it is that no valuable time 
in such important professional course work 
should be lost in trivialities and busy work. 

The average credit value of methods courses 
was found to be 3.15 hours for majors and 2.75 
hours for minors in the regional survey; in 
Ohio, the mode value was 2 hours for majors 
and none for minors. In the institution of the 
writer the course is required of all majors and 
minors: five quarter-hours in French and 
Spanish; three quarter-hours in German and 
Latin. In Latin the course may count as sub- 
ject-matter credit for certification; in the mod- 
ern languages, it may count as professional 
credit only. 

Student Teaching. Question 6 asked the num- 
ber of hours required from majors and minors in 
student teaching (this to include both observa- 


18 The Nature and Effectiveness of Special Methods Courses 
in the Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages, Unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation in Foreign Language Education, Ohio 
State University, 1952. An article based on this study is to 
be published in the Modern Language Journal. 
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tion and participation). The regional survey 
found an average of 5.7 semester hours in a 
major subject and 3.62 in a minor subject. In 
the writer’s institution not often does the stu- 
dent teacher actually take over a class in his 
minor subject matter. For 8 quarter hours (5+ 
sem. hours) of credit he teaches one class of his 
major, ‘‘participates” fifteen contact hours in a 
minor subject, and ‘‘observes” at least twenty 
hours in other classes, library, home room or 
other school activities. For 12 quarter hours (8 
sem. hours) of credit he teaches two classes— 
both of one major or one of each of two majors 
—plus additional participation and observation. 

In Ohio, 12 colleges required 6 semester hours 
of student teaching, 26 in a range of 3-6; 4 
schools required more—6—8—while 6 schools 
required only 2 to 3 hours. Requirements were 
much less for minors: 11 schools required 3 to 
6 hours; 18 schools required none of minors. 

No survey was made of the quality of work 
done in this course, but the writer is aware of 
the importance placed on the work by school 
administrators who do the hiring. It is the near- 
est equivalent to successful experience, the 
principal value which administrators expect in 
competent teachers. A grade as low as C in this 
course means non-recommendation by the stu- 
dent-teaching supervisor. Obviously, no student 
graduates cum laude with less than an A in this 
all important course. 

“Where do the candidates do student teach- 
ing?” was asked in Question 7. Table XI shows 
that most of the work is located in off-campus 
schools of the city where the college is located 
but Regions II and IV use more schools in other 
cities than do the other regions. Regions III and 
V seem to have the highest numbers of Univer- 
sity High Schools. Only six schools figuring in 
the survey carry on the work in college classes. 
This is probably true because state certifica- 
tion agencies usually require the work to be 
done in actual high school situations. 

The final Question 8 asked where the various 
training work was offered and how staffed. 
Table XII gives the breakdown. As expected, 
the arts college offers and staffs language 
courses; the cases where this is not so may occur 
in normal schools and teachers colleges, such as 
at Columbia University, where there are dupli- 
cate language staffs. Naturally the education 


TABLE XI. DISTRIBUTION BY REGIONS OF THE TYPE OF 
ScHoor WHERE STUDENT TEACHING Is PERFORMED— 
NUMBERS OF SCHOOLS REPORTING 


In Off- 


In College | In the campus 
; Elemen- | University High In Schools 
Region tary High Schools | ™ Other 
Classes | School | of College| ities 
City 
I = = 7 6 
II 1 _ 21 13 
Ill 1 17 46 7 
IV 2 7 21 14 
Ohio 2% 5% 69% 19% 
V 1 11 | 23 4 
VI 1 4 24 7 
VII 8 1 
Vill 15 3 
Totals | 6 | 39 | 165 | 55 


department controls the student teaching but 
in some cases there is joint responsibility or 
perhaps a loan of services or sharing of the load. 
The half and half offering and staffing of special 
methods is revealed strikingly in the table. 

In summary of the professional training of 
modern language teachers, considerable prog- 
ress is evident toward fulfillment of the Purin 
recommendations of 1929. The amounts and 
quality of the work seem reasonable and either 
healthy or improving. There may be a lessening 
of the tendency of language departments to be- 
little the value of professional training and to 


TABLE XII. DistRIBUTION OF COLLEGE-OFFERING AND 
CoursE STAFFING IN NUMBERS OF 
SCHOOLS REPORTING 


Student 
Teaching 


Special 
Methods 


Instructional Languages 
Courses 


Division |Regions| Ohio | Regions} Ohio | Regions} Ohio 
Arts 110 25 66 14 6 4 
Education| 21 2 55 7 140 23t 
Arts 96 19 54 14t 14 3 
Education| 119 5 47 4 110 24* 


* In two schools the “high school critic teacher’’ is no 
doubt remunerated by the college of education. 

Tt One school reports a joint offering and staffing. 

t Two schools reported a joint offering and four schools 
a joint staffing. 
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agitate for reduction in quantity. If teaching 
is a profession and colleges of education are 
professional schools, it does not seem out of 
line to devote one-fifth or one-fourth of training 
emphasis to “how,” about half to “what” 
and the remainder to general cultural back- 
ground. The tendency is pronounced to make 
professional training more and more practical 
for actual teaching needs. We can all continue 
to agitate for better quality and practical use- 
fulness of course work and, in professional as 
well as academic, sharp reduction in course- 
padding and useless busy work in order to hold 
on to students and keep moribund courses alive. 
Such reductions should apply equally well to 
educational theory and to literary research, in- 
sofar as these activities contribute little or 
nothing to the improvement or enrichment of 
teaching competencies on the job. 


E. Report on Part III.—Survey of the Certifica- 
tion, Placement and Service Conditions of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers 


The returns on Part III of the questionnaire, 
reported as 25 states by Purin, were completed 
by the tabulators—except for the District of 
Columbia—to include all the states figuring in 
the survey. The information on most of the 
questions was obtained from published sources 
which reported the status of all high school 
teachers, naturally including our area. Although 
Part III on Ohio was not treated by Beery, the 
data are given by the writer. This information, 
scattered in the published reports, is gathered 
here for our teachers. Answers will be given to 
the questions which appeared on the question- 
naire. 


1. On what basis is a teaching permit granted by 
the state superintendent of instruction? 


The majority of the states reporting required 
a minimum of four years of college work (or the 
equivalent), usually specified as a bachelor’s 
degree. In three states the requirement was 
five years of college work. Five states, four of 
them in the southern region, required less than 
the bachelor’s degree, ranging from 30 to 90 
semester hours of college work. California re- 
quires a bachelor’s degree plus 30 hours of 
graduate work, which in many schools warrants 
the master’s degree. 


In Ohio, ‘‘the regulations prescribed by the 
director of education for the issuance of any 
type or grade of certificate are minimums and 
should not be construed as being optimums or 
maximums. Teacher training institutions and 
local school authorities may prescribe addi- 
tional or higher requirements than those pre- 
scribed by the director of education.’ 

With a prescribed minimum of 17 hours of 
professional education, a recommendation of 
45 hours of general education, the remaining 
hours are the specified requirements in teaching 
fields for grades 7 to 12, ranging from the 15 
hour minimum in academic areas (English, his- 
tory, mathematics, etc.), the 15 hours plus two 
high school units (or equivalent) in foreign 
languages, up to 24 hours in art, music, physical 
education (so-called “‘special subjects” carrying 
certificates for grades 1 to 12) and the 40 hour 
“comprehensive major’ in social studies. As 
teachers continue to study and meet minimum 
requirements, other subject areas may be added 
to their certificates. 

“Teaching areas are not designated as majors 
or minors. The certificate will, however, indi- 
cate in semester hours the strength of the prep- 
aration. To facilitate placement, it is strongly 
recommended that the applicant satisfy the 
requirements for teaching three secondary sub- 
jects.” (Ibid, p. 21.) 

This is the Ohio provisional certificate, good 
for four years on completion of the bachelor’s 
degree which ‘“‘may be renewed, for the same 
scope and validity, upon evidence of satisfac- 
tory character and teaching ability as evidenced 
by teaching experience within a five-year period 
immediately preceding the date of application. 
Those who have not taught within this period 
shall complete six semester hours of refresher 
training credit pertinent to his field of teaching 
before such renewal is granted.” (Jbid., p. 31.) 

“Any provisional high school certificate may 
be converted into an eight-year professional 
high school certificate upon evidence of: (1) 
Twenty-four months of successful teaching 
experience under the provisional certificate to 
be converted, and (2) The satisfactory comple- 
tion of 18 semester hours of additional training 


“ Harold J. Bowers, Laws and Regulations Governing 
the Certification of Teachers, Sept. 1, 1952, State of Ohio, 
Department of Education, p. 7. 
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credit. Such credit shall represent a purposeful 
pattern of teacher education and shall be taken 
in an institution approved for the training of 
teachers.” (Ibid. p. 32.) 

It may be mentioned that committees 
charged with revision of certification require- 
ments in Ohio will report during the Autumn of 
1954 and requirements in some areas may be 
revised upward. It is certain that stricter pro- 
visions will be specified for the professional and 
permanent certificates. 


2. On what basis is a permanent teaching 
certificate issued by the stale superintendent of 
education? 


Five states grant no permanent teaching 
certificate. Three more states grant only con- 
tinuing certificates, not permanent. West 
Virginia grants a permanent certificate after 
the second renewal certificate. Seven states 
require the bachelor’s degree, plus 18 to 24 
hours of additional training credit. Two states 
add to the preceding requirement 24 hours of 
credit in the major teaching subject. Illinois 
requires an M.A. degree for the permanent 
certificate and one other state adds to this three 
years of successful teaching experience. The 
remaining states grant permanent certificates 
on the basis of successful teaching experience: 


Years of Experience 
1 2 
3 3 
1 3 years plus 10 hours credit 
1 3 plus B.A. degree plus 2 education courses 
2 5 
1 10 


In Ohio, ‘‘any eight-year professional high 
school certificate obtained under the require- 
ments prescribed may be converted into a 
permanent high school certificate upon evidence 
of (1) Forty months of successful experience 
under the eight-year certificate to be converted, 
and (2) The completion of an appropriate 
Master’s degree or the equivalent.” (By equiv- 
alent is meant 30 semester hours of graduate 
credit representing a purposeful pattern of 
teacher education.) (Jbid., p. 33.) 
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3. Does the teaching permit specify the subjects 
that the holder is qualified to teach? 


In twenty-four states the subjects appear on 
the basic teaching permit, but such subjects 
are listed on the permanent certificate in 
twenty-seven states. 

Although the chart reproduced in the 
appendix shows only five “‘blanket-certificate”’ 
states, the survey of PMLA lists twelve states 
plus District of Columbia. Even published data 
are somewhat confusing and the survey returns 
are incomplete. There is evidence that the 
blanket certificate is tending to disappear. 


4. Does the permanent certificate specify the 
subjects that the holder is qualified to teach? 


The statement above shows that more 
permanent certificates list subject areas than 
the basic certificates. Perhaps this is a trend. 


5. What is the average teaching load of high 
school teachers in terms of class periods? 6. How 
many class periods do teachers devote to other 
duties (study hall, club work, etc.)? 


Returns show that the average number of 
daily periods given to subject instruction is 
five. One additional hour is given to other 
school duties. 

Berry had returns from 74 teachers in Ohio 
which gave answers to these questions, 68 of 
which were usable. Five lucky teachers reported 
4 periods of teaching, 20 reported 5 periods, 22 
reported 6 periods and 5 unlucky ones reported 
7 periods. Not all the teachers reported their 
“extra” duties but considered the work normal 
loads. Revising the data to include the other 
work listed by some of the teachers, Berry re- 
ports: 10 teachers worked 7 periods, 30 worked 
6 periods, 23 worked 5 periods, and 5 worked 4 
periods. The normal load is anybody’s guess. 


7. What is the average salary of high school 
teachers in large cities? 8. ...in small towns? 


In large cities average salaries (at the time 
the questionnaires were returned) ranged from 
$2,500 to $5,500 with a median of $3,167. 
Michigan and California showed the highest 
salaries in large cities. 

In small towns the salaries ranged from 
$1,500 to $4,540, with a median of $2,815. 
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The writer obtained data for the school year 
1952-53 from the Ohio Education Association 
for all high school teachers as reported on a 
questionnaire sent to all superintendents in 
Ohio. There are over 1,300 high schools in Ohio 
and the top salary was the same in all type of 
schools, the lower limit and the median de- 
scending as follows: 


Size of City Range of Salaries = on 
Over 100,000 $6,100 -$3,000 $5,306 
Over 50,000 - 2,500 4,857 
Over 25,000 - 2,600 4,515 
Over 10,000 - 2,500 4,074 
Over 5,000 — 2,400 3,988 
Exempted Villages — 2,400 3,672 
County Schools - 2,000 3,424 


In Beery’s report from 74 Ohio teachers he 
gives their replies to the question asking the 
basis on which salary increases are given. Forty- 
six teachers mentioned ¢raining, 41 gave length 
of service, 14 listed yearly increments, 5 gave 
single salary schedule, and one each gave taxes, 
school financial condition, leadership of depart- 
ments, attainment of tenure, travel, cost of living, 
and capability. Some teachers said that salary 
increases tend to level off after the M.A. degree 
and 16 or more years of service. The excellent 
retirement system in Ohio may influence 
teachers to retire before reaching old age. 


9. Do high school teachers have tenure? 


In the regional survey 13 states reported 
tenure systems, ten reported no such system, 
the remainder did not reply. Ohio has a very 
good tenure system. 


10. At what age must teachers retire? 


In one southern state teachers retire at 60 
but one western state places the age at 72. In 
most of the states compulsory retirement age 
is 70 years but in nine states the age is 65. Five 
states set no age limit, Michigan allows local 
school boards to set the retirement age. 

In Ohio, teachers may retire at age 55 if they 
have at least 30 years of service. Retirement 
conditions permit retirement at various stages 
of service, 30 years or more, and at year levels 


up to 70, where retirement is compulsory. This 
rule applies to all public school teachers in- 
cluding those in the state universities. 


11. What is the amount of annual state pen- 
sion, if any? 12. ...in three of your largest 
cities? 

Pension plans vary, but most of the pensions 
are based on length of service and are an aver- 
age of the salary received over a specific period 
of years preceding retirement. Minimums were 
listed in some states as $55 a month, $100 a 
month, etc. One state grants a pension equiva- 
lent to half the salary being received at the time 
of retirement. Illinois goes as high as $240 a 
month; South Dakota has no pension plan, its 
teachers being in the Social Security system. 
Some large cities, such as Detroit, Los Angeles, 
and San Diego have local annuity plans which 
provide larger pensions than the state system. 

The teachers retirement system of Ohio is 
probably one of the best in the country. Con- 
tributions by the teacher—at first limited to 
$80 a year, then increased in the 1940’s, and 
finally in 1951 raised to 6% of the full salary 
received—are deducted and paid in to the 
System where they draw liberal interest com- 
pounded semi-annually. Such contributions, 
without interest, are returned if the teacher 
leaves the state or the service or dies before 
retirement. At retirement, on the basis of years 
of service or age, the school system must match 
dollar for dollar the amount accumulated with 
its interest, which total sum is used to purchase 
an annuity under the various payment choices 
allowed by annuity companies. The state has a 
plan to improve the retirement status of teach- 
ers who have not been greatly helped by the 1951 
increase. 

It is usually the case in Ohio that the retire- 
ment system is the same for large cities down to 
county schools. Only the higher salaries in the 
larger cities would make for an increase in the 
pensions received. 


14. How many cities employ a part-time 
supervisor or director? 


Within the survey only Detroit, St. Louis 
and Albany reported full-time supervisors, but 
it is well-known that cities such as New York, 
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Washington, D. C., Cleveland and Los Angeles, 
to mention only a few, have such officers. In 
California, Illinois, Nebraska, Oklahoma and 
South Dakota there were some part-time super- 
visors reported but most of the states reported 
none at all. Some states, such as New York, 
have a state supervisor of foreign languages. 
Many cities, such as Columbus, Ohio, have an 
assistant superintendent for the high schools 
who exercises supervisory powers over all areas; 
at Columbus there is also a Co-ordinator of 
Instruction and Director of In-Service Train- 
ing. There is little doubt that improved super- 
vision would raise the quality of instruction. 


15. Are high school teachers given sabbatical 
leave for study abroad? 


Most of the states reporting have no system 
of sabbatical leaves for study abroad or at an 
American university. Five states do grant such 
leaves, four of them on half pay, but in no state 
is there leave with full pay. 

Beery’s report in Ohio gives replies of no 
sabbaticals from 50 teachers and yes—without pay 
from 17 teachers. It is probable that as demands 
for qualified, experienced teachers grow, due to 
population increases, new inducements to 
teachers will use liberalized leaves as well as 
salary increases to keep good teachers satisfied. 


16. What bonuses or incentives are granted 
teachers for attending summer schools to work for 
high degrees? Add any other important data. 


All but two states of those figuring in the 
survey report salary adjustments proportionate 
to additional hours of training credit or higher 
degrees earned. These range from $50 to $100 
for summer school work and $200 for each 
additional degree. Most states report incre- 
ments in salary for experience and for training. 
South Dakota adds an increase of $100 for each 
dependent, not to exceed three. 

Columbus, Ohio announced a new plan in the 
spring of 1954 to grant ten bonuses of $500 for 
outstanding service. Foreign languages were 
honored when two teachers obtained two of the 
ten bonuses: A French teacher spent the sum- 
mer studying at Laval University; a Spanish 
teacher spent the summer traveling in Spain. 

Beery’s returns from 74 Ohio teachers indi- 
cated that there were 19 teachers who had not 
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yet attended summer school to improve their 
teaching qualifications. The numbers of ses- 
sions, attended by 3 to 7 teachers range from 
one to eight but two teachers had enrolled for 
ten summers and one each had attended nine, 
eleven and seventeen sessions. To the question 
‘Have you traveled or studied abroad?’ 35 
teachers said yes and 38 said no. It is probable 
that such a 50-50 response is a creditable show- 
ing. 

Additional data offered were varied. Arkan- 
sas reported interest in foreign languages “‘not 
great” and the salaries low. Maryland reported 
a limited demand for language instruction; the 
high per capita cost (for small classes) caused a 
lean toward social studies. South Dakota did 
not offer foreign languages in schools of fewer 
than ten teachers. In the state of Washington 
there was no state wide salary schedule but 
state support was distributed in the form of 
teacher units. Texas, along with Ohio, is revising 
its certification requirements and increased re- 
quirements went into effect in Mississippi in 
May of 1954. 

The bulletins being distributed among teach- 
ers and published in issues of PMLA by the 
Foreign Language Program of the MLA of 
America contain much very recent information 
on trends in language teaching and improve- 
ment of teacher training. In Ohio the Ohio 
Modern Language Teachers Association be- 
came a department of the Ohio Education 
Association in 1942. A modern language section 
of the Ohio College Association has met twice a 
year for many years. There are state chapters of 
AATF, AATG and AATSEEL,; three chapters 
of AATSP. At the 1954 spring meeting of these 
combined groups a coordinating ‘Strategy 
Committee” was formed, which has resulted in 
an Ohio Foreign Language Council, to hold its 
first meeting in October 1954. A periodic News- 
letter to 900-odd Ohio modern language teachers 
will start in October. Similar reports in many 
other states offer considerable encouragement 
for our profession. 

If the reader will now reread the 1929 Purin 
recommendations reprinted earlier in this arti- 
cle, he may judge for himself to what extent the 
present survey shows progress toward meeting 
them. The writer is perhaps an incurable opti- 
mist. He has been engaged in teacher-training 
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1“ work—methods courses, supervision of student training for teachers may provide us with a new 
a teaching, graduate seminars, master’s theses vitalized approach to the problem. Let us re- 
” and doctoral dissertations—in foreign language member the famous message of Marshall Foch to 
- education for twenty-five years, following seven his armies at the decisive stages of the Battle 
ms years of college language teaching and seven of the Marne in September, forty years ago: 
- more as a high school teacher. Within that time ‘Ma gauche plie, ma droite recule; en consé- 
“1 there has been improvement! quence, j’ordonne une offensive générale, at- 
The renewed emphasis to start language in- _taque décisive par le centre.” 
r struction in the elementary school with numer- James B. THARP 
; ous summer workshops to provide special Ohio State University 
yt 
a 
id 
n 
It 
of 
ig ROBERT ULICH. The Conant Professor of Education at Harvard University said 
>. on 16 March 1955: ‘‘The study of foreign languages in our schools by those who can 
. profit from such a study seems to me important for the following reasons. (1) The knowl- 

edge of foreign languages is of instrumental value not only for the scholar whose range 

of interest and information becomes narrow unless he can base his research on a com- 
1- parative basis and enrich his thinking by the thoughts of other peoples. It is also instru- 
1e mental for the educated layman, for he can develop a finer sense for modes of expression 
if if he acquires some insight into the style of other languages. (2) No modern nation 
* should isolate itself from other nations, particularly not one in sucha pivotal situation 

as the United States. We cannot live entirely on translations. Translations may come 
4 late, often too late, nor can one develop from them a real sense for other peoples’ feel- 
10 ings. It is also wrong to say that an American can wisely travel in foreign countries be- 
De cause there always is somebody who speaks English. This may be the case. Neverthe- 
n less, the fact remains that he understands you, but you do not understand him and his 
" compatriots. This fact has had a deplorable impact on the international relations and 

international policies of this country. (3) I may perhaps be too influenced by my own 
. upbringing. But I venture to say that after some acquaintance with a person I gen- 
ai erally find out (even if we do not talk about it) whether he has ever made an acquaint- 
rs ance with ideas expressed in a foreign language. Such acquaintance gives a person a 
e certain breadth and at the same time a certain modesty which others cannot so easily 
- acquire. For all these and other reasons I could mention, I have advocated for many 
. years that the Modern Language Association and similar organizations may succeed in 
- persuading our schools and the whole American people to pay increasing attention 
[S to the learning of foreign languages, modern as well as ancient.” 
y 
it 
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APPENDIX I 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Part I. SuRVEY OF THE ACADEMIC PREPARATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


NOTE.—Since in many institutions the requirements in the various languages differ, please use a separate copy of 
this questionnaire for each language. The term “Institution,” as used here, comprises Liberal Arts Colleges, Teachers 
Colleges, and Universities. In the final report, the names of the institutions will not be mentioned, nor the names of the 
individual states. 


Name of the state 


Name of person reporting 


Address of the reporter 


LANGUAGE concerned in this response: 


CREDIT-HOUR SYSTEM (check plan and number of weeks): In the replies below, credit-hours are according to 


( 


) the quarter plan ( ) the semester plan. One credit-hour equals one recitation per week for weeks, 

1. What is the total] number of credit-hours that prospective teachers of the language indicated above must take in 
that subject in your institution, excluding first year’s beginners course in college or two years of high school and the course 
in Special Methods? On the basis of grades, A (Excellent)—4 points; B (Good)—3; C (Fair)—2; D (Poor)—1; E (Failure) 
—, what average point-hour ratio is required? 


Credit-hours Point-hour average 


a. For the language major a. é‘. 


b. For the first language minor b. b. 


c. For the second language minor ¢. e. 


2. How many credit-hours in “non-professional” subjects (background courses apart from major and minor teaching 
fields and apart from professional requirements in Education) are required for graduation? 


English ; Sciences ; Social Studies (History, Sociology, Economics, etc.) ; Physical Education and 


Military Science ; Electives 
3. Does your institution require special certification of speaking knowledge of graduating students who expect to teach 
the foreign language? (Check) 


Of Majors: No ( ) 


) 


Of Minors: No ( 


4. How and by whom is the speaking knowledge tested? 


5. Check the modern language courses that are required and the total number of credit-hours. Use key letters (E— 
Elementary; I—Intermediate; A—Advanced) to indicate credit-hours required at each level for Items a, b, and c below. 
(Example: 5-E, 5-I, 6-A might be a response showing the Composition courses required of majors.) Write in other re- 
quired or strongly recommended courses offered by your institution and not mentioned in the list, using lines i to 1 below 
(mark with * the courses not required, but recommended). 


Required of Majors Required of Minors 


a. Conversation (Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced) 


b. Composition (Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced) 
c. Composition and Conversation (Elementary, Intermedi- 
ate, Advanced) 
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d. Grammar Review (for Juniors and Seniors)! d. 
e. Phonetics and Pronunciation! e. 
f. History of the Language f. 


g. History of Civilization (see 6 below) 


=> 


. Survey of Literature 


j. j. 
k. k. 
l. 1. 


1 Optional. It will be helpful if correspondents will use a separate page to describe activities and procedures used in 
these courses and indicate typical textbooks used. 


6. Check the topics discussed in your course in History of Civilization: 


a. Origins of the people Os eras 
b. History of Art (Great Painters) Ds. commons 
c. History of Music (Famous Composers) _— 
d. History of Philosophy (Eminent Philosophers) Otome 
Other topic: 
e. 
f. 
g. 


Part II. SURVEY OF THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


NOTE.—Since in many institutions the requirements in the various languages differ, please use a separate copy of 
this questionnaire for each language for which the professional courses are different. The term ‘‘Institution,” as used 
here, comprises Liberal Arts Colleges, Teachers Colleges and Universities. In the final report, the names of the institu- 
tions will not be mentioned, nor the names of the states. 


Name of the state 


Name of person reporting 


Address of the reporter 
LANGUAGE(S) concerned in this response: 
CREDIT-HOUR SYSTEM (check plan and number of weeks): In the replies below, credit-heurs are according to 


weekse 


(____) the quarter plan ( ) the semester plan. One credit-hour equals one recitation per week for 


I, PROFESSIONAL TRAINING (General) 


1. Indicate the credit-hours of professional courses in Education which are required (add others not shown here; mark * 
those not required but recommended): 


Courses Required of Majors Required of Minors 
a. General Psychology a. a. 
b. Educational Psychology b. b. 
c. General Methods (Principles; practices)! c. c. 


‘ Apart from subject specialty. 
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d. History of Education d. d. 


e. Philosophy of Education e. e. 
f. 


f. 


g. 


g. 


g. 


2. In what division of your institution are the above courses offered and staffed? ( 


Education ( ) In the Dept. of Education, Col. of Arts. 


II. PROFESSIONAL TRAINING (Special) 
3. Has your institution a special methods course for all the modern languages combined? ( 
No. 

4. For which language has your institution a separate special methods course? 


) Yes. 


) in the School (College) of 


) 


5. How many credit-hours of the course in methods of teaching the specific foreign language 


Majors Of Minors 
6. How many credit-hours of student teaching (observation and practice) are required? 


a. In a major subject b. In a minor subject 
7. Where do students do their student teaching? (Check)? 
a. In the beginning classes in college or university i testi 


b. In the University High School 


c. In City high schools off the college campus 


d. In state high schools in other cities a 
8. Indicate in what division of your institution the courses in IT are: 


Student Teaching 


Special Methods 


Language Concerned 


Offered: 


are required? 


Staffed: 


2 If more than one, estimate percentage in each. 


INDIA: It’s common for English children of 3 or 4 to be able to speak English with 
their parents, Bengali with their nurses, Santli with the garden coolies, Hindustani 
with the house servants—their parents meanwhile having difficulty learning enough 
Hindustani to understand servants without kids’ help. 


Of 
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APPENDIX II 
REQUIREMENTS IN COLLEGE CREDIT-HOURS FOR CERTIFICATION 


Hicu ScHoot SPECIAL ELEMENTARY 

Alabama 24 | 30 | 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 |} 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 96 20 2 
Arizona 24 15 | 15} 15} 15 15 40 120 24 8 
Arkansas 12 | 48 | 24 | 18 | 15 | 24 18 | 20 24 | 25 30 6 0 
Calif. 40] 40 | 24 | 40 | 40 | 40 120 24 8 
Colorado 20 12 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 12 || 60 | 60 | 60 | 60 60 60 20 4 
Conn. 18 18 | 118. 1% 1% 120 
Delaware 18 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 |} 60 | 60 | 60 | 60 | 60 | 40 120 30 6 
Florida 20 | 45 | 30 | 18 | 15 | 32 | 15 | 15 | 12 | 30 |} 30 | 36 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 36 120 20 6 
Georgia 18 | 40 | 30 | 27 | 20 | 34 120 18 6 
Idaho 20 15 | 18 | 15 CBinaniwris 117 18 6 
Illinois 16 | 35 | 36 | 36 | 36 | 36 | 36 | 36 | 36 | 36 || 36 | 36 | 36 | 36 | 36 | 36 120 16 5 
Indiana 18 | 30 | 24 | 18 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 || 60 | 60 | 60 | 60 | 60 | 60 120 60 6 
Iowa 20 10 | 10 | 10 | 10 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 63 22 5 
Kansas 18 | 45 | 24 | 24 | 24] 15 | 24 | 24 | 24] 24 24 60 6 0 
Ky. | 1i81/45|M!i!M!|!M|M|MI!|MI!s]M|I|{M_/|/ 24 | 48 | 48 | 42 | 48 | 50 120 28 8 
La. 18 | 46 | 24 | 24 | 18 | 24 | 12 | 12 | 18 | 24 || 30 | 62 | 33 36 120 24 4 
Md. 16 oe Be Sey: 18 24 || 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 120 32 6 
Mass. 120 
Mich, | 20 1s} 15] 15 | 15 | 15 30 | 12 | 3 
Minn. 18 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 70 
Miss. | BIBI 30 | 34 | 36 6 0 0 
Mo. | 18 | 25 | 24 | 20| 15 | 24 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 24 |] 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 32 5 0 
Mont. 16 B B B;}B!;!Bi BB B 64 30 10 
Neb. 18 si 0 0 0 
Nevada 18 B!|!B!Bi;iB!{B{B{B|B 62 30 4 
N.H. 21 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 |} 18 18 | 18 | 24 | 24 120 6 
N.J. 18 18 | 18 | 18 | 30 | 18 | 18 | 18 | 30 |} 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 40 120 30 6 
N.M. | 16 6} 10/]10]10] 10] 10) 10} 10 60 16 
New York | 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 | 15 | 30 | 18 | 81 | 30 | 30 || 36 | 36 | 36 | 36 | 36 | 36 120 36 12 
N.C. 18 30 | 24 | 21 | 30 24 | 30 || 30 | 36 | 30 | 30 | 36 | Si 120 18 3 
Ohio 17 15 | 20 | 15 | 40 | 15 | 15 | 18 | 40 || 60 | 53 | 46 | 45 | 45 | 35 120 28 6 
Okla. 12 | 40 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 | 16 || 36 | 40 | 26 | 26 | 24 | 26 94 12 
Oregon 12 24 | 20} 10 | 16 8 | 12 | 16 | 16 96 20 4 
Penn. By: 18 | 18 | 18 |} 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 | 18 |] 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 120 30 6 
R. Island 24 18 |18 | 18 120 30 6 
at. 18 | 45 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 30 | 12 | 12 | 18 | 30 |} 24 | 30 24 | 32 120 21 6 w 
S. Dakota 15 24 | 15 }15 115 | 20 | 20 | 20 | 20 30 5 2 
Tenn. 24 | 40 | 30 | 24 | 18 | 32 | 32 | 32 | 32 | 36 || 24 | 30 30 24 120 24 4 
Texas 12 BiB|B{|B;B{B iB 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 30 6 0 
Utah 22 | 48 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 12 | 12 || 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 120 30 8 
Vermont 18 B |B 120 30 6 
Virginia 18 | 36 | 18 | 18 | 12 12 | 12 | 18 | 24 || 36 | 36 | 36 | 36 | 45 120 24 
Wash. 120 27 10 
W.Va. 20 | 36 | 24 | 24) 18 24 | 24 24 || 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 64 6 0 
Wisc. 18 § | 15 | 18} 15 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 |} 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 | 30 64 28 8 
Wyoming iwi 33 60 20 4 


B —Blanket certificate, valid for teaching all subjects. 
M—College major, not defined by state. 
North Central Association standard: 15 semester hours in the area and adequate preparation in the subject taught. 


* 


* 


* 


“Every language must be learned by practice rather than by rules,” said John Amos 
Comenius in the 17th century. ‘“The most important characteristic of a living lan- 
guage—the attribute in which resides its essential power and value—is that it is a 
spoken one,” said George Ticknor in 1832. 
* 


*x* * 


Essential Grammar for Beginners 
in Reading Spantsh 


UCH has been written in the last several 

years about ‘‘practical” spoken language. 
Now it is about time for something to be 
written on the ‘“‘practical’’ aspect of reading 
a language, or at least a practical manner of 
preparing students for reading. In many of our 
schools and colleges students of Spanish set out 
on a reading career quite early, and rightly so, 
since reading as a main source of vocabulary 
building certainly ‘‘backs up” a practical knowl- 
edge of the language. But how many of us, as 
teachers of Spanish, have complained and listen- 
ed to complaints that ‘‘they just do not know 
enough grammar yet to start reading so soon’’? 

In spite of very good prefaces, introductions, 
notes, and footnotes in numerous beginner’s 
readers, the student most of the time has noth- 
ing specific before him to teach him a bare 
few essentials of grammar that he should 
know, and could learn within a week, before he 
undertakes such a difficult task as reading a 
page of the foreign language and trying to 
figure out “‘What does it all mean?” In referring 
to the simplicity of beginning to read Spanish 
very early in the first semester most prefaces 
or introductions allude to vocabulary and say 
very little or nothing at all about the simplest 
aspects of grammar outside of the fact that 
verbs have been limited to the present indica- 
tive, or some such statement. It is granted that 
vocabulary (and the first few hundred words of 
certain word lists) is the most important facet 
of acquiring a practical knowledge, but the 
simplest of grammar is also important, espe- 
cially if presented first as vocabulary and not 
as grammar in technical terminology." 

Typical references to grammar in prefaces or 
introductions are as follows: ‘‘The subjunctive 
mood is entirely omitted, and the first few 
stories are in the present indicative to en- 
courage reading at an early stage.” “Before 
starting the reader, the student should have 
learned the present indicative and the formal 


imperative of regular verbs.” “Forms of ir- 
regular verbs are listed in the vocabulary.” 
“Only the present tense of verbs is employed 
in the first ten lessons. In the succeeding lessons 
will be found the gradual introduction of other 
simple tenses of the indicative and the perfect 
and pluperfect. Rare use is made of the sub- 
junctive, except as an imperative.” “A pupil 
who has mastered the present tense of regular 
verbs in the three conjugations and ser and 
estar can begin this reader without meeting any 
discouraging difficulties.” ‘‘The grammar has 
been limited to the use of the present and the 
present perfect indicative. Involved construc- 
tions have been avoided.” ‘‘However, at times 
the introduction of a past or future tense is un- 
avoidable.” ‘Since it is assumed that students 
will have had several lessons in grammar be- 
fore beginning the reader, . . . ’’ Now, well and 
good. We have no argument with these re- 
marks. But how many students actually have 
sufficient background of the simplest essentials 
of grammar (such as those mentioned in the 
above references) to be able to begin reading at 
an early stage—the first three to five weeks of 
the first semester, for instance, one or two of 
which are given over to pronunciation? 

At this point it is the purpose of this article to 
introduce a method of teaching first some 
fundamental grammar that any beginner comes 
in contact with in the first few pages of his 
reader, or early enough not to have studied it as 
yet in his grammar text. Within a week or less 
such a foundation of essential grammar could, 
and should, be laid—mainly for recognition 
purposes alone; then in time and after numer- 


1 See A. Wallace Woolsey, “New Horizons and a Greater 
Challenge,” Hispania, XXXVII (March, 1954), 57-61, 
wherein he states (p. 58): ““There is a great deal of ma- 
terial frequently taught as grammar that might well be— 
and often is—given, at least at first, simply as vocabulary. 
Possessive and demonstrative adjectives, many pronouns, 
irregular and even regular verb forms are easily learned in 
this manner.” 
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ous repetitions, it should become part of the 
student’s practical language. First I would drill 
him briefly in the English meanings of the 
present indicative, along with the command 
forms and principal parts, of these thirteen 
common irregular verbs: ser, estar, ir, tener, 
querer, decir, poder, venir, dar, ver, poner, saber, 
and haber (as auxiliary verb). By “principal 
parts” is meant the infinitive, the past par- 
ticiple, and the present participle. I would 
especially drill him on the third persons of 
these verbs, because in simple narration these 
are the forms used most. Especially is this so 
with ser and decir. Es and dice, for instance, are 
used with a high rate of frequency on nearly 
every page of a story. In examining the first 
eight or ten pages or the first story of seven 
representative beginner’s readers we find the 
present indicative forms and principal parts 
of ser used 241 times es alone taking up 182 of 
this count! The infinitive is used eight times; 
soy, ten; eres, Six; somos, seven; son, twenty- 
seven; sido, one; sea(n), zero; and siendo, zero. 
Of estar and ir we should expect about the same 
proportions, va, of course, being used pro- 
portionately about the same as es. In counting 
the uses of fener from the same pages of the 
same readers we find a total of 161, the break- 
down being as follows: infinitive, sixteen; 
tengo, thirty-four; fienes, six; tiene, sixty-nine; 
lenemos, sixteen; tienen, sixteen; fenido, four; 
tenga(n), zero; and feniendo, zero. Concerning 
the different uses of ser and estar nothing need 
be said, because we should bear in mind that 
the student is mainly learning vocabulary. Dar, 
ver, poner, and saber are sometimes used in 
conversation in their irregular first person pres- 
ent indicative. Otherwise they are regular in 
the present indicative and can be assimilated 
quite easily. Furthermore the command forms 
and irregular visto and puesto are seldom, if 
ever, used in the first eight or ten pages of 
beginner’s readers. And since the command 
forms of all are rather rare, the teacher may 
want to limit them to the two commonest— 
vaya(n) and dé-den. Other irregular verbs like 
salir, hacer, otr, volver, and traer usually come 
later in their irregular forms when the student 
better understands the reading procedure and 
in many cases after he is first acquainted with 
the verb from his grammar text. For instance, 


from the same pages of the same readers vuelve 
is used only once in a while, and /raigo is used 
only two or three times. Both of these forms 
can readily be assimilated into the student’s 
knowledge through footnotes or vocabularies. 
We leave the present indicative of haber to this 
point, since it should be only briefly explained 
as being an auxiliary, or helping, verb. It is used 
rather early in many readers and in most cases 
before the student has studied it in his grammar 
text. In the same pages of the same readers 
mentioned above the present indicative forms 
of haber are used a total of twenty-four times as 
a component part of the perfect tense. There- 
fore in addition to the present indicative of 
regular verbs which the student has usually 
learned in the first two or three lessons of his 
grammar text, we should teach him the past 
participle only for recognition purposes, since 
it is generally used with the auxiliary haber. Its 
adjectival meaning usually takes care of itself 
as vocabulary. And while speaking of regular 
verbs, we should teach the student the simple 
present participle endings only for the purpose 
of being recognized as vocabulary, since they 
are like the -ing endings of the irregular verbs. 

So in giving the student a sort of “preview” 
of the thirteen most common irregular verbs 
before he begins his reader, we should direct to 
him a brief paragraph of instructions and 
explanations similar to the following: ‘In the 
first few pages of your reader you will find the 
most common verbs used quite repeatedly. 
Therefore you should learn the following verbs 
in their given forms with the English meaning 
of each form. The subject in the fourth and sixth 
forms below is not always he, she, you, it, or 
they. It very often is some person like el sefor, 
el hombre, Juan, Carlos, Maria, los hombres, los 
hermanos, Marta y Carlos, etc. Also quite often 
the subject is a ‘ding or another person or even 
a whole statement. When you are acquainted 
with these forms and their English meanings, 
you will be better prepared to read Spanish 
faster and with more comprehension as you 
encounter them in the Spanish context.”’ Then 
we should present him the forms numbered 
according to the following example: 

1. ser, to be 

2. soy, J am 

3. eres, you are (a familiar form used only 
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with good friends, members of the family, 
children, or animals) 
4. es, he is, she is, you are, it is (most com- 
monly used form) 
somos, we are 
6. son, they are, you (plural) are (frequently 
used form) 
. sea, sean, be! (a command) 
8. sido, been (used with an auxiliary, or help- 
helping, verb like have, has, had) 
9. siendo, being 
The student would then be given a few brief 
and simple examples with English translations. 
These could be taken at random from the text 
or invented by the teacher. They should not be 
“learned” by the student, but only studied 
sufficiently for him to recognize the meanings. 
The next two essential points of grammar I 
would combine into one lesson, since they may 
be considered more as “vocabulary” than as 
“grammar.” They are the personal prorouns 
and the possessives. At first this may seem like a 
rather large undertaking, but for the student 
to learn them as words only for recognition to 
make his initial reading rather rapid and easy 
is actually simpler than it seems. For example I 
would begin with the object pronouns (the sub- 
jects will have already been studied) and list 
them thus: 
me, me, me 
te, you, (to) you (A familiar form.) 
lo, it, him, you 
la, it, her, you 
le, (to) him, (to) her, (to) you 
nos, us, (to) us 
los, them, you 
las, them, you 
les, (40) them, (to) you 
I would explain briefly to the student that he 
will usually see these before the verb in his 
reader, but quite often they are attached to a 
word like the infinitive or some commands. The 
student would then be given a few brief and 
simple examples with English equivalents. We 
should always bear in mind that he is at this 
point only becoming acquainted with “words” 
in order to recognize their meaning when he 
reads them. As for the prepositional pronouns 
very little need be said. Their English meanings 
in context will take care of themselves. The 
student usually recognizes para mi as meaning 
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“for me,” para él as meaning “for him” and not 
“for he,” and con nosotros as meaning “with us” 
and not “with we.” Probably the most difficult 
pronoun for the student to become acquainted 
with in the first few pages of reading is the 
reflexive, especially se and its various meanings. 
Me and nos can generally be understood with- 
out knowing their exact usage. Of course the 
usual explanation of the ‘“‘selves” can be given 
for true reflexives, but often this may be con- 
fusing, since the beginner can not always inter- 
pret the “self” into a meaning. Hence the mean- 
ing of the verb itself from the vocabulary can be 
construed as the main and real meaning of the 
whole reflexive phrase. For example when the 
student runs across me levanto he will find in the 
vocabulary that the verb means ‘‘to get up,” 
and he will already have learned the first con- 
jugation present indicative endings to know 
promptly that this one means “I get up.” But 
for se, I would explain to him that in addition 
to the foregoing, and for purposes of vocabu- 
lary, it may often mean one does something, or 
something is, are, was, or were done. Also rarely 
in the first few pages of the reader will it and 
nos mean “each other.” As usual, for all the 
above points it is advisable to give a few ex- 
amples with English meanings. In the same 
pages of the same texts alluded to above we 
find se alone used 99 times! And this does not 
include only six times in which it is used, not as 
a reflexive, but to replace /e and /es. The teacher 
can explain this briefly after the reading has 
been undertaken rather than teach it as a part 
of the pronoun ‘“‘preview” to reading. Further- 
more this usage will in all probability come 
more frequently after the student will have al- 
ready studied in it his grammar text. Of the six 
times found for this usage of se, in three it is re- 
dundant and could easily be left out in the 
English concept of the passages in which it is 
found. 

As part of this same lesson and as the third 
grammatical item, I would give the student 4 
vocabulary list of all the possessives, thus: 

mi, mis, my 

tu, tus, your (A familiar form.) 

su, sus, your, his, her, their 

nuestro, nuestra, nuestros, nuestras, our 

(el) mio, (la) mia, (los) mios, (las) mias, 

mine; after a noun, of mine 
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(el) tuyo, (la) tuya, (los) tuyos, (las) tuyas, 
yours; after a noun, of yours (A familiar 
form.) 

(el) suyo, (la) suya, (los) suyos, (las) suyas, 
yours, his hers, theirs; after a noun, of 
yours, of his, of hers, of theirs 

(el) nuestro, (la) nuestra, (los) nuestros, (las) 
nuestras, ours; after a noun, of ours 
(Notice the similarity to our above.) 

Briefly I would explain to the student t)at the 
following substitutions for su, sus and (el) 
suyo, etc. are often used in the reader: de usted, 
de ustedes, de él, de ella, de ellos, de ellas, and that 
in such cases the meaning should be obvious. 

The next, and last, lesson I would give the 

student as a sort of grammatical “‘preview”’ to 
the beginning of reading is a rapid, concise 
meaning of the simple indicative tense endings 
and formal commands of regular verbs, exclud- 
ing, of course, the present indicative and in- 
cluding the irregular verbs of the first lesson. 
However, this part of the preview need not be 
taken up until past tenses are begun in the 
reader, usually quite earlier than they are 
studied in the grammar text. Also in most 
readers the future and conditional usually 
follow the past, but are used with the least 
frequency of all the tenses. But whenever the 
teacher chooses, he can give the student direc- 
tions similar to the following: ‘‘The word 
‘tense’ means ‘time.’ In other words, the time 
that something is or was or will be happening. 
Rather than call a happening present or past of 
future ‘tense’ perhaps you would prefer to call 
it present or past or future ‘time.’ In either case, 
and so far as ‘present’ goes, think briefly of the 
verbs in the first lesson. You will remember 
they were given to you in the present. As for 
the present of nearly all other verbs, you have 
learned already to recognize the meaning 
according to a brief set of ‘endings’ that go on 
each verb. In all likelihood you have even 
learned to use them properly in addition to 
tecognizing them. Therefore this lesson will 
begin with the ‘past’ tense, since you will come 
in contact with it quite soon in your reader. 
You may notice that Spanish has two tenses 
for ‘past’ time narration. For the time being 
you need not be concerned with why this is 
done. Just learn the following sets of endings 
and their English connotations so that you will 


be able to recognize them as being ‘past’ 
meaning when you eventually read stories or 
some sort of prose told in ‘past’ time. Also you 
will find given below the same verbs you studied 
in the first lesson. So far the ‘past’ time usage, 
you should become well acquainted with the 
following endings used in the narration of past 
happenings: 
-é, -i, -aba, -fa, J (did or used to do something) 
-aste, -iste, -abas, -ias, you (did or used to do 
something) (A familiar form.) 
-6, -i6, -aba, -ia, he, she, you, it (did or used 
to do something) 
-amos, -imos, -A4bamos, -iamos, we (did or 
used to do something) 
-aron, -ieron, -aban, -ian, they, you (plural) 
(did or used to do something).” 
Then, again, I would give the student some 
brief examples with their English meanings. 
Next I would give him a similar list of the past 
tenses of the thirteen common irregular verbs 
with the English meanings and a few examples. 
He could easily study these as vocabulary for 
recognition purposes only. Following is a 
sampling of this list: 
1. SER, to be 
. fui, era, J was 
fuiste, eras, you were (A familiar form.) 
fué, era, he was, she was, you were, it was 
fuimos, éramos, we were 
. fueron, eran, they were, you (plural) were 
Ment in line would be the future tense. I 
would give the student instructions something 
like the following: ‘‘As for ‘future’ time (will 
and shall in English), you will notice that in 
your reader it is used less frequently in narra- 
tion, since most happenings occur in the pres- 
ent or in the past. However, when it is used, in 
conversation for instance, you should become 
well enough acquainted with it so as to be able 
to recognize the meaning. One great difference 
in this tense is that it adds the endings to the 
entire infinitive form of the verb—that is, the 
form that means ‘/o do something.’ These end- 
ings are: 
-é, I shall do something) 
-4s, you (will do something) (A familiar 
form.) 
-4, he, she, you, it (will do something) 
-emos, we (shall do something) 
-4n, they you (plural) (will do something).”’ 
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A few brief Spanish sentences in the future would 
then be given with their translations. Following 
this I would give the students a brief explana- 
tion and listing of the irregular verbs, such as 
this: “‘The infinitive of many irregular verbs is 
slightly changed. The endings, however, re- 
main the same as the above. Of the thirteen 
verbs you studied in the past tense and in the 
first lesson in the present tense, the slightly 
changed infinitives to which you add the future 
endings are as follows: 

TENER, tendr-, will have 

QUERER, querr-, will want 

DECIR, dir-, will say or will tell 

PODER, podr-, will be able 

VENIR, vendr-, will come 

PONER, pondr-, will put or will place 

SABER, sabr-, will know 

HABER, habr-, will have (Used as an auxil- 

iary, or helping, verb.).” 

After this, several examples would follow with 
their English meanings. Then we could continue 
with the explanation, thus: ‘‘The remaining 
five irregular verbs (SER, ESTAR, IR, DAR, 
VER) do not change in this way, and the future 
endings are added directly to the unchanged 
infinitive as is done with any regular verb.” 

In similar fashion we should explain to the 
students the conditional tense, as for example: 
“The last tense in Spanish for you to study be- 
fore beginning in your reader is called the ‘Con- 
ditional.’ It is equivalent to English should or 
would. It is considered a past tense, and is 
often oddly referred to as a ‘past’ of the ‘future,’ 
because grammatically should and would are 
the past forms of shall and will. For all practical 
purposes and for uniformity you might call it 
the would tense and consider it in all cases as 
meaning would (do something) in English. Due 
to the foregoing, this tense is formed for all 
verbs in Spanish, both regular and irregular, in 
the same way as the future tense is formed. The 
only difference lies in the following endings 


which are added to the same infinitives as used 
in the future tense: 

-ia, I (would do something) 

-ias, you (would do something) (A familiar 

form.) 

-fa, he, she, you, it (would do something) 

-iamos, we (would do something) 

-ian, they, you (plural) (would do some- 

thing).” 
This would be followed by examples with 
translations, containing both regular and ir- 
regular verbs and in conjunction with the 
preterite for greater ease in usage, such as: 
“Juan dijo que iria.” 

In conclusion let us give two pre-supposed 
objections to the above procedure in method- 
ology and their suggested corrections. First, 
concerning the time element, one may think 
th it it would take more than a week to present 
this ‘‘preview.”’ It must be borne in mind, as 
pointed out previously in this article, that the 
student is not “learning” these points of 
grammar for a practical usage as he would from 
a grammar text. He is only becoming suffi- 
ciently familiar with them to be able to recognize 
them in context so that he may read faster and 
with more comprehension at the start. There 
are only three so-called ‘‘lessons,”’ namely (1) 
present tense, command forms, and principal 
parts of thirteen common irregular verbs; (2) 
personal pronouns and possessives; and (3) 
commands and simple tenses of verbs, exclud- 
ing the present indicative and including the 
same thirteen irregular verbs. Possibly these 
three lessons could be explained in less than a 
week. The second objection may be that the 
suggested explanations to students are too 
simple. In answer to this I should state that 
more simplicity is what the students need in a 
beginning course, whether in junior high school, 
senior high school, or college. 

Davip T. Sisto 

University of Texas 


“To know only one’s native speech is to be caught in a cage condemned to limited 
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Some Humamstic Aspects of the 
Study of Foreign Languages 


NE of the great human illusions, says 

Anatole France, is the belief that man’s 
reason increases with his years. An equally 
common educational illusion is the belief that 
the study of foreign languages is per se rich in 
humanistic values. For it is certainly an illu- 
sion to believe that foreign languages, however 
taught and whatever the emphasis, will give to 
the student that particular insight into man’s 
values and aspirations, that sense of the oneness 
of all mankind, that we call the humanistic 
heritage. 

It is easy to let enthusiasm so get the better 
of sober judgment as to say, as many have: 
“The merest smattering of any tongue that is 
new to you is a step away from ignorance, a 
step toward more knowledge of men and their 
thoughts.’ While I firmly believe that such 
values are present in the study of foreign lan- 
guages, I am only too aware of the fact that 
routine drill on and routine memorization of 
foreign vocabulary, idiom, conjugations, and 
declensions will do pathetically little to realize 
them. We may go even further: we have all 
known expert linguists who canconverse fluently 
in seven different languages (it’s never six or 
eight, you know, but always seven, they can 
handle) but who in spite of their talent never- 
theless remain narrow-minded, uneducated 
little peoples almost totally lacking in the ap- 
perception of the very humanistic values in 
which theoretically they should be so steeped. 

During the war when the Army included its 
Language and Area program in the curriculum 
of the A.S.T.P. along with engineering, medi- 
cine, physics, and chemistry, there was a great 
rejoicing in some quarters on the ground that 
“the armed forces have at last recognized the 
value of the humanities.”” As a matter of fact, 
the Army’s inclusion of the study of foreign 
languages did just the opposite. It was a rec- 
ognition that language, like science, is an 
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activity of the human mind inherently neither 
humane nor non-humane, that can in cases 
of need be fashioned into a weapon of war, 
valuable for destruction and conquest. 

Even as the sciences can be either a part of 
humanistic education, or simply a tool useful 
in realizing a certain end, so the mastery of a 
language can be either humanistic or utilitar- 
ian. Both ends are respectable and of social 
value, needing no apology. The discovery of the 
special laws of physics, made by an academi- 
cian, through which radar became possible, did 
little or nothing to advance the humanistic 
values of that particular science, but it did in all 
probability assure the survival of a democracy. 
I don’t feel that being able to say the French 
equivalents of ‘I’m thirsty” or “I’m wounded” 
(J’ai soif, je suis blessé) leads to any profound 
understanding of the psychology of races, but 
I am nevertheless grateful that a knowledge of 
them assured thousands of G.I.’s, among them 
several former students of my own, immediate 
attention when wounded in combat. The so- 
called “tool” aspect of foreign languages does 
exist and needs no apology on the part of those 
who teach or study them. 

However, the history of the study of foreign 
languages in our western civilization shows that 
their advocates have been rather too much than 
too little aware of the “tool” value, often 
neglecting, or rather taking for granted, the 
humanistc role. 

Even the classic languages, whose contribution 
to the humanities has been so rich and so dis- 
tinguished over so long a period of time, would 
never have occupied the preeminent position in 
higher education that they did occupy had they 
not first of all been the necessary tools of scholar- 
ship, Latin for the Medieval churchman, and 


* Ted Robinson, Review of Mario Pei, Languages for 
War and Peace in “The Cleveland Plain Dealer,” March 29, 
1944. 
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Latin and Greek for the Renaissance humanist. 
Only when the treasures of religious and secular 
thought had been safely translated into the 
modern vernaculars, so that the key of language 
was no longer needed to open them, was the 
time devoted to Greek and Latin challenged, 
and only then did their apologies turn to hu- 
manistic and disciplinary justifications. 

The modern languages were introduced to the 
American scene only in the middle of the last 
century, and then humbly and apologetically. 
If the classic languages have subsequently been 
less emphasized, while the modern languages 
have received greater emphasis, it is primarily 
because of purely utilitarian considerations. 

German was our favorite modern foreign 
language before the First World War for no 
better educational reason than that there were 
so many German immigrants here that an 
ability to speak their language might mean 
extra business for the man possessed of that 
special skill. French enrollments rose to fantas- 
tic figures in 1917 and 1918, when every po- 
tential member of the A.E.F. anticipated a 
need for conversational French. In the Euro- 
pean depression that followed World War I, 
American business turned frantically toward 
South America for new markets, and Spanish 
had a brief boom, only to suffer a sharp decline 
when normal commerical relations with Europe 
were resumed. Then America itself suffered a 
depression, and impecunious tourists were 
forced to remain at home. Immediately the 
ability to speak a foreign language was declared 
to be unimportant and the emphasis upon read- 
ing knowledge, which had been advanced for 
some years, only to meet with cold reception, 
suddenly was widely accepted, and much was 
said and written about language as a tool for 
scholarly and cultural purposes. 

Now thanks to new post-war means of com- 
munication and transportation, we have again 
a “One World” consciousness, and present day 
foreign language students are again clamoring 
vociferously for an ability to speak as well as to 
read the language they study. 

This very brief and necessarily superficial 
survey of the changing social evaluations of 
foreign language study does, I hope, show at 
least one thing: foreign languages, individually 
and collectively, are primarily respected and 


studied for their utilitarian, not their humanis- 
tic, contributions. Unless there is a totally new 
and unlikely change in attitude on the part of 
parents, students, superintendents, tax-payers, 
and tuition-payers, there is little prospect that a 
warm reception will await any language course 
whose objective is announced as primarily 
humanistic. If humanistic values are to be in- 
cluded, they must be definitely related to the 
so-called ‘practical’ objective of acquiring 
definite linguistic skills. Fortunately, the better 
and the more thoroughly the purely linguistic 
teaching job is done, the richer will be the 
humanistic by-product, provided the teacher 
consider these by-products worth his effort. 

For the sake of simplicity, let us choose as an 
illustration of humanistic emphasis, the teach- 
ing of, say, Pidgin English. After all, it is a 
perfectly good choice. It has been included in 
various armed service and commerical training 
programs; more than 30,000,000 people use it 
as a lingua franca; they inhabit rich islands in 
the Pacific (the Solomons, New Britain, New 
Guinea) as well as large portions of Australia 
and West Africa, and, if our business relations 
there should become important enough, there 
would even be a demand that it be included in 
college curricula. 

Let us assume that our hypothetical course is 
given under some governmental aegis and that 
its teacher is at heart a humanist. His first ob- 
jective will be purely linguistic: to enable his 
students to understand the new idiom and, 
within limits, to express themselves in it. They 
will learn that of pronouns, only the object form 
is used, with the word “fella” suffixed; that the 
third person singular masculine pronoun, pro- 
nounced “um,” regularly follows the verb, fol- 
lowed in turn by the real object. Thus, the 
order, “I want you to get supper” becomes, 
“Me fella tellum yor fella ketchum tucker.” 
Gradually the subtleties of the language be- 
come apparent. “I shall ask you to get supper” 
is rendered, “Me fella tellum you fella ketchum 
tucker, bymeby”’; the past tense, “I told you 
to get supper” is equally simple, “Me fella 
tellum you fella ketchum tucker, finish.’’ The 
next few lessons would probably explain how 
primary meanings can be modified by the prop- 
er adjective or adverb. Thus, while “tucker” 
means “supper,” “tucker first time’’ means 
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“breakfast,” or “him too much good fella” 
means “‘He’s a fine man.” 

If the emphasis remains purely linguistic, 
nothing more will happen as the course is 
continued except that the student will acquire 
more and more vocabulary, and more and more 
skillful pronunciation, r’s being more readily 
pronounced as |’s, extra syllables being added 
more instinctively for the rhythm of intonation 
(stomach being called, for example, “‘bel-bel,”’ 
and consequently “I am hungry” being ex- 
pressed by ‘“‘bel-bel belong me him cry’’) until 
the earnest student can at last confidently ex- 
pect to make himself clear to the natives who 
later will be forced to do his bidding. 

When this stage is reached, if the course has 
been a typically intensive one, involving about 
twenty hours a week, and if the director is a 
man with a flair for publicity, reports from 
various metropolitan newspapers will be called 
in; will marvel dutifully at the progress the 
students have madg; and will return to their 
offices to write enthusiastie articles implying 
that Army and Navy efficjency has made 
pathetically antiquated all that the colleges 
have been doing as poorly for the last eighty 
years. 

Our humanistic teacher, however, will not be 
deceived by all this journalistic verbiage, for he 
will realize that his job has been poorly done, 
even from a linguistic point of view, if his 
students have nothing more at their disposal 
than an impressive array of phrases which they 
can pronounce with almost the proper accent. 
He will compare them to half-trained industry 
workers who by pushing this button or pulling 
that lever, can operate a machine whose con- 
struction they understand not at all. The in- 
experienced student of foreign languages usu- 
ally feels that running the linguistic machine 
is a similar process: you just push the right 
mental button and any foreign word you want 
pops out. Such, of course, is not at all the 
case, for one of the significant humanistic 
experiences which should be derived from 
foreign language study is the realization that 
every language differs from every other in its 
mode of thought, as well as in its vocabulary 
and pronunciation, that the language men use 
is the mirror of the particular life they live. 

Our embryo “Pidgineer” should be made 
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aware that he is learning more than language, 
even as he performs the beginner’s dull chore 
of memorizing idiom and vocabulary. He 
should come to realize that the child-like 
pronunciation and the child-like vocabulary of 
Pidgin English reveal a mental process and a 
way of life that are equally child-like. As he 
learns some of the startlingly unexpected uses 
to which his mother tongue can be put by 
people whose experience and outlook are so 
different from his own, he begins to comprehend 
how well language demonstrates the truth— 
which is a humanistic truth—‘“‘as a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.”” When he learns, 
for example, “‘God”’ is translated as “Big Boss 
longa sky,” he has acquired not only vocab- 
ulary but also an exciting intimation of the 
primitive mind’s inability to differentiate be- 
tween divine reverence and human obedience. 
Likewise, the word “marry,” “‘two-fella makum 
one-fella” suggests that, at least theoretically, 
the ideal of marital fidelity lies deep in the 
human heart. 

The Army, for all its non-humanistic 
emphasis, properly associated “Language” and 
“Area.”’ Language does reveal intimate aspects 
of economics, history, and geography, just as 
they in turn shed light upon the structure and 
idiom of a language. These studies, or realia, as 
we often call them in our pedagogical journals, 
while to some extent inherent in the study of 
language, should also, as the course progresses, 
be presented independently of linguistic phe- 
nomena. But they must be properly chosen 
and presented. We in the modern language 
world have had to suffer through a whole 
age of trivial realia—Spanish courses making 
much of vaqgueros’ stiff-brimmed hats or bull- 
fighters’ capes; French courses filled with 
information about the quaintest places on the 
Left Bank to get choucrofite garnie, or the 
smartest place on the Right Bank to get 
crépes-Suzette along with impressive atmos- 
phere; German courses featuring the romantic 
glamor of the Black Forest or bald-faced 
propaganda for the German chemical industry 
—all these we have had to shallow as realia, 
with never an opportunity to understand the 
conditions under which most of the people 
whose language we study, live, fall in love, rear 
their children, determine their evaluation of 
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life, and find in their own eyes success or 
failure. Such realia have humanistic value, as 
we understand it. 

A student of foreign language also has a 
right to expect to learn something about the 
nature of language itself. As our imaginary 
student of Pidgin English gains a greater and 
greater mastery of his new medium of com- 
munication he will find that he is acquiring an 
entirely new idea of what language is. He will 
learn something of the delicate nervous and 
physical responses required for the articula- 
tion of even a single sound, how varied and 
unsuspected the difficulties which must be 
mastered before one can understand and be 
understood through the medium of sound 
waves set in motion by the human organs of 
speech. He will learn how relatively belated and 
artificial a device is the written word in the 
long, long evolution of languages. 

He will also discover with some surprise that 
foreign language study is not simply a neat 
little game of translation wherein there exists 
one and only one correct equivalent in the 
foreign tongue for every idea to which he may 
give expression in his own language. The 
cumbersome pasts and futures of “finish” and 
“bymeby”’ are totally inadequate to express 
the thoughts that he can voice in English. He 
discovers that the ideas he cannot put into 
words are only half-formed and vague, and, 
sobering thought, that he can hardly think at 
all without the aid of language. He then begins 
to realize that even his mind is not his own, 
that it has been formed by countless forebears 
who little by little have developed a rich, 
colorful, intelligible language which, whatever 
his own I.Q., enables him to think in terms 
more precise, more clear than those in which 
any ‘“Pidgineer” may ever think. If he is 
given to linguistic reflection he may even come 
to realize that the unknown ancestor who in- 
vented the first subordinate conjunction may 
have done as much for civilization as that 
other pre-historic ancestor who first dis- 
covered how to make and control the strange 
process of nature known as fire. 

And now we must bid a grateful farewell to 
the fictitious ‘‘Pidgineers’’ we have so over- 
worked. They have, I hope, derived consider- 
able humanistic benefit from their intensive 


study; but we must leave them behind, for 
there is another linguistic region which they 
cannot enter. Their efforts have given them 
only the negative aspect of the greatest con- 
tribution that foreign languages can give to the 
humanities: a dissatisfaction with the in- 
adequacies of their new language and a far 
greater respect for their mother tongue. The 
positive aspect lies in the acquisition of a new 
language which gives them new terms in which 
to think new thoughts. 

Languages vary greatly; some are vague, 
some clear, but no race of ancestors has given 
any of us a perfect medium for the expression 
of all our thoughts, and as long as we know 
only one language, our minds are as limited in 
the realm of thought as our bodies in the realm 
of space. Particularly priceless to the human- 
ities are those languages which, through the 
centuries, have been carefully developed and re- 
fined, been made more precise and more power- 
ful, and above all, have been enriched by the 
minds and imaginations of great men. They, 
particularly, can do much to supplement even 
our own forceful and flexible English; can 
convey to us ideas and concepts which escape 
us in any idiom other than their own. 

Thus, thought itself and its vehicle, which is 
language, are so closely related that the one 
can hardly be studied without the other. Lan- 
guages are more than words and grammar and 
idioms. They are, among other things, the 
custodian to whose keeping has been in- 
trusted that which the people who speak them 
consider their noblest aspirations and _ their 
profoundest judgments. Even in their every- 
day activities they use the words and phrases 
which they have inherited from those great few 
who to a considerable degree have made their 
language what it is—whom Taine calls “those 
who have truly thought and truly written.” 

While literary history and even the systemat- 
ic study of literature belong to a different 
phase of the humanities from linguistic study, 
I do not see how a student can really have a 
humanistic understanding of a foreign language 
until he has made some first-hand acquaintance 
with its unique and characteristic offering, 
with what, in it alone, has been “truly thought 
and truly written.” Literature has made great 
languages what they are even as great lan- 
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guages have made literature possible. 

Earlier in this paper I compared language to 
a key, used to open the treasures of men’s lives 
and thoughts. A key, something to be used to 
open a lock and then to be discarded, is not a 
good comparison. The figure of the custodian is 


the faithful guide on whose counsel and experi- 
ence we rely, all the way through our sojourn 
in the treasure-house of human culture that we 
call the humanities. 


W. HaypEN BoyeErs 


better. Languages are, indeed, the custodian, Oberlin College 


Much of our unpreparedness in regard to world languages, and of our lack of a citi- 
zenry trained in a knowledge of cultures differently patterned from our own, can be 
attributed to American institutions of higher learning. Under our tradition, education 
has always been a matter primarily of private and local concern rather than a function 
of the central government, but the nature of the world struggle in which 
the United States is now engaged makes our colleges and universities a major 
element in the structure of our national security and welfare. Without forsaking the 
concept of educational independence, how can the Federal Government aid in creation 
of a pattern of higher education capable of meeting present-day requirements? It should 
be recognized that our present academic weakness need not be permanent but could be 
relieved by prompt Federal Government intervention. If, for example, a ten-year pro- 
gram could be so constructed as to add to our universities and colleges the whole new 
dimension of Asia and Africa, as the new dimension of atomic science has been added 
by Federal assistance over this past decade, further activity in these areas could be left 
to the institutions themselves. 


—SHIRLEY DUNCAN Hupson 
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Plain Talk on the Tape Recorder 


HE tape recorder is a much maligned 
and much ballyhooed instrument in the 
field of language teaching. Some schools, and of 
course manufacturers of the machines, tell us 
that this is the greatest invention since the verb 
wheel, while other schools tell of unfortunate 
or disappointing experiences with the “di- 
abolical contraptions.” After two years of 
extensive work with the recorder I believe I 
have gained some insight into the problem. 
On the debit side I am quick to cite such 
things as the high initial investment, the some- 
what tricky maintenance and the extra work 
involved in preparing and editing tapes. How- 
ever, I have emerged from my experience an 
avid fan of the device. I believe I know why 
some schools have been unhappy with the 
results of a tape machine language laboratory 
program. Of course it seems almost pointless to 
think of using any other type of recorder by now. 
First, to be of any use a language laboratory 
(which obviously deals with the spoken lan- 
guage almost exclusively) must be used in 
conjunction with a genuine conversational 
language course. Here is the chief reason I 
have observed for the seeming failure of the 
recorder program. Bowing to the trend almost 
every school and college now claims to have 
a mastery of the spoken language as its pri- 
mary objective, to be gained by ‘“‘the most up- 
to-date methods known... ,”’ and so on. But 
in a majority of cases the institution concerned 
is kidding either the public or itself, or both. 
A statement of purpose in a college catalog does 
not ‘make it so,” not with the corps of lan- 
guage teachers teaching in the same way it has 
for twenty-five years from the same type of 
texts. What they are usually doing is to try to 
teach the students to reproduce the written 
language orally. The addition of a beautiful 
laboratory, no matter how brilliantly equipped, 
cannot turn a reading course into a conversa- 
tional one. This is particularly true when the 
recorded material is either in narrative or 
quasi-conversational style or is from a book or 


record which is not even being used as a text. 

Second, the time allotted the recorder in 
which to do its job is usually drastically in- 
sufficient. This will be dealt with in greater 
detail later. 

Third, I see the problem of teacher apathy 
or antipathy defeating the tape recorder before 
it has a chance. Some teachers are allergic to 
gadgets in their fields. They are not necessarily 
to be scorned, for the continuous parade of new 
products would surely render all of us ineffec- 
tual were we to try each and every one. By now, 
though, the tape recorder can no longer be 
labeled an untried gadget. A few teachers, sad 
to relate, are automatically against anything 
new and immediately take up the cry, “I’ve 
been teaching nigh onto lebenty-leben years, 
and no machine do I need, etc., etc.” Actual 
teacher antipathy towards a language labora- 
tory is quickly transmitted to the students, 
even when not openly expressed. I have ob- 
served that the students can instantly sense 
when a teacher does not really believe in some- 
thing he is exhorting them to do. In this case it 
leads either to the students not going to the 
laboratory at all, or if forced to do so, defying 
the recorder in advance to do anything for them. 
Under such a condition the machine is of course 
powerless, since a person cannot learn if he has 
already decided not to. 

Teacher apathy leads to such things as poorly 
prepared tapes, or tapes recorded too late to 
do any good, a lackadaisical attitude toward 
laboratory attendance (of which the students 
immediately take advantage), or a failure to 
describe the benefits obtainable from the 
laboratory. All these contribute to the break- 
down of the latter and the resultant condemna- 
tion of the tape recorder as an ineffectual teach- 
ing device. 


Wuy THE TAPE RECORDER? 


Assuming that a school has dedicated its 
elementary languages courses to a genuine con- 
versational approach, why should it have a lan- 
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guage laboratory? (The term “language labora- 
tory”’ is here assumed to be synonymous with 
“tape recorder.”) I think the best answer to 
this is an illustration from my own experience. 

In my conversational Spanish elementary 
courses I am continually plagued by the pres- 
ence of students with a background of from one 
to three years of high school Spanish. Invari- 
ably they have among the worst pronunciations 
in class, possibly excepting the football team 
which always seems to be present in the back 
row. However, their pronunciation would be 
quite acceptable by the usual standards of a 
grammar-reading type course such as they have 
had. Also their oral fluency superiority seems to 
be short lived, and their aural comprehension 
is normally abominable. The worst of it is that 
this particular ability appears nearly unim- 
provable. But after a lot of work with such 
students I believe I have figured out what is 
wrong with them for our purposes and some- 
thing of how to remedy it. By the way, these 
students are often quite good at reading Spanish 
and quoting rules of grammar, which is after 
all what they have really been trained for. 

It is obvious, when one stops to think of it, 
that most of our formal education is acquired 
through the eyes, principally in the form of 
written texts. This will not come as a shock to 
educational psychologists. Such a learning 
process develops what I will call a “visual 
orientation” in learning. Then suddenly the 
student is thrown into a language course 
where he is expected to learn to handle the 
spoken form of a language, something he hasn’t 
done much of since he started school. He is in 
especially great trouble if he has first studied 
the language in a “reading approach”’ course, 
and is accustomed to think of it as printed 
words. This is precisely the point where my 
troubles arise. What almost any beginning stu- 
dent does, but particularly the one described 
above, when he hears the teacher say something 
to him in Spanish, is to allow the sound waves 
to enter his ears, travel unimpeded through 
his brain till they arrive at his ‘‘mental type- 
writer,” and then mentually type them out as 
letters (still untranslated) on the ‘“‘screen’’ be- 
fore his eyes. Then as the words fall into their 
familiar shapes before him he reads them off 
and translates them in exactly the manner he 


has learned. Unfortunately, few mental type- 
writers can keep up with a sustained utterance, 
and the student’s ‘“page’’ is left with blanks. 
He cannot go back and fill them, for the sound 
waves have ceased. He has no memory of 
them since the sounds themselves were mean- 
ingless to him. Thus we find him misunder- 
standing again, or asking for a repetition that 
ought not be necessary. This is the obvious 
cause for the old familiar complaint that a stu- 
dent cannot understand because he cannot teil 
where one word stops and the next begins. He 
just has to be conscious of a familiar printed 
word or he is helpless on anything but the most 
common utterances. 

What is needed to remedy this situation is an 
intensive program to replace the student’s 
“visual orientation” with an “aural orienta- 
tion.”’ There is no way under the sun to do this 
without constantly exposing the student to 
the spoken language! How to accomplish this? 
Well, after three or four hours of near constant 
talking in a classroom voice I find it most 
pleasant to be replaced by a machine. The only 
alternative to using recordings, while still 
accomplishing our aim, is to hire additional 
teachers to conduct laboratory sessions in per- 
son. This is decidedly false economy, and also 
eliminates the “private lesson” feeling of a 
session under the earphones. 

Another reason I have observed for the com- 
prehension difficulties of “‘reading course” grad- 
uates is the poor pronunciation mentioned 
above. With a permanently present printed 
page to refer to the student need not rely on the 
sound of a word to make the necessary distinc- 
tions. The phonetic contrast between Spanish r 
and rr, for example, can be ignored when visual 
reference is possible. But in spoken Spanish it is 
necessary for the student to be aware of the 
phonemic character of this contrast and to be 
able to distinguish them readily. If he has not 
been trained to do so, or even to be aware of the 
distinction in sound, he is helpless. Too, if he 
has never been forced to produce Spanish 1’s 
correctly in his own speech he will be unable to 
identify them in spoken Spanish delivered 
beyond his ‘“‘typing”’ rate. He will probably mis- 
interpret many of them as English d. This has 
happened in my classes hundreds of times. 

How can such a fault be corrected most 
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efficiently and economically? By practice, 
practice, practice with the individual tape re- 
corder! 

Also, it is generally known that in acquiring a 
knowledge of a second language the student is 
actually memorizing at least the nucleus of an 
entire language. Effectively presented and valid 
memorizational drills and conversational mate- 
rial are much more quickly mastered and far 
better retained through the triple pronged at- 
tack on the visual, auditory and articulatory 
mechanisms afforded by the individual tape 
recorder in conjunction with printed materials 
and oral response than by one attack alone. 


How To USE THE TAPE RECORDER 


To obtain the maximum benefit from a re- 
corder installation certain facts and practices 
must be known and observed. The first require- 
ment of effective use is well prepared material, 
properly recorded. While on a higher level the 
tape recorder lends itself beautifully to stylistic 
endeavors, simultaneous interpretation drill, 
and other practices, its primary application is 
to conversational work. An essential to success 
is real conversational text material. Do not be 
swayed here by glowing publishers’ descrip- 
tions, as many of the elementary texts blatantly 
labeled “oral” or “conversational” today are 
just about as well suited to oral teaching as a 
mediocre bilingual dictionary. 

Many teachers called upon to prepare re- 
corded material are either indifferent to the 
whole thing, ignorant of the techniques in- 
volved, or so overworked that they simply can- 
not spare the time to do the job properly. My 
advice in each case is, ‘Don’t touch that 
microphone!”’ If you don’t believe in it, say so, 
then leave it up to the administration whether 
to ditch the project or find someone who will 
lovingly fuss over the machines till usable re- 
cordings emerge. Don’t go ahead and record as 
if you liked the idea, do a botched up job of it, 
and then crow “I told you so!”’ when the pro- 
gram falls flat on its face. If you truly don’t 
have any use for these devices I am quite con- 
vinced that you will do a better job of teaching 
by working exactly as you prefer than by trying 
to straddle the fence and pay only lip service to 
something you dislike. 

If you are technically baffled by the vagaries 


of a tape recorder, say so. Another staff mem- 
ber will be glad to instruct you, or one of your 
students with hi-fi experience would be thrilled 
to share his celestial knowledge of electronically 
reproduced sound with you. 

Should you lack the time to do a creditable 
job, explain to your superiors that if they can- 
not hire additional personnel to run the pro- 
gram properly they would be better off to sell 
the equipment and forget the whole thing, since 
the propaganda value of gleaming instruments 
is decidedly limited unless they produce results. 

In actual tape preparation be sure to leave 
sufficient time for the student to repeat aloud 
after you, and be sure that he is required to do 
so. Without repetition space all you are doing is 
reading the material to the student, and the 
most benefit you may expect is some help on 
comprehension. You will have completely 
removed one prong of your attack and seriously 
hampered another. In leaving the spaces dur- 
ing a recording session bear in mind that the 
student cannot say the line as rapidly as you, 
particularly if he should stumble on a word. I 
usually say the item twice, to myself, pause 
another second, and proceed. This has proved 
about right. Do not pause too long, or the 
student gets bored waiting for you to continue. 
A little experimentation will quickly resolve the 
problem. 

Though it seems obvious it should be said 
that conversational material must be recorded 
in a conversational style. Probably more poor 
tapes result from ignoring this principle than 
any other. Different voices for different parts 
should be used if possible to heighten the effect 
of listening in on a conversation between real 
people. I have heard excellent material com- 
pletely ruined by being read in a sing-song 
manner with no attempt at duplication of 
conversational intonation. This has at times 
been the result of “mike-fright,” though more 
often of the near hypnotism exercised by the 
printed word. Both students and teacher must 
remember that a well written conversation has 
a real situational context when spoken by flesh 
and blood people. If you insist on this you will 
be accused, as I have, of running a dramatics 
course rather than a Spanish class, but con- 
versational language is not written language 
merely recited. 
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The next essential to success with tape re- 
corder teaching is the allocation of sufficient 
time. Do not expect a recorder to revolutionize 
your language program if your students use it 
one hour a week. At best they will acquire a 
creditable pronunication this way, enabling you 
to slight pronunciation work in class time. 
Since I have both studied and taught languages 
this way I believe I may say that there is an 
ascending order of benefits directly proportional 
to the time spent. The first hour with the ma- 
chine seems to give just an overall familiarity 
with the material, no mastery being possible in 
this amount of time. The second hour begins to 
penetrate rather well, and the real benefits 
probably occur in the third hour and beyond. 
The more time invested beyond this point of 
significant return the more outstanding will be 
the results; and the more permanent the mem- 
orization. The tape work should begin early in 
the lesson week and be spread out over several 
days to allow “settling,” as this gives much 
better results than a five hour campaign the last 
night before a conversation test. It should be 
apparent that if you intend to get the most from 
your laboratory you must literally plan the 
entire course around it, using it as a full partner 
rather than an impressive but little used show- 
place for visitors. I would say that unless a 
school is prepared to use its recorders more 
than two hours per week per student it would 
do better to buy a smaller number of machines 
only for initial pronunciation presentation or 
for remedial work, and to apply the savings to 
staff salaries. 

In planning a laboratory installation you 


should make every effort to supply individual 
machines. Machines capable only of playback 
are quite economical. Booths should be 
separated from each other by a partial wall, but 
need not be fully enclosed. Any representative 
of a tape recorder firm would be glad to assist 
you in your planning. But be sure he knows how 
to set up a workable laboratory, not just how to 
sell tape recorders. 

By all means plan to use earphones rather 
than loudspeakers. In the interests of economy 
some schools have set up one recorder with a 
loudspeaker in a room, and all students wishing 
to hear the same tape gather there to listen. 
Obviously they will interfere with each other if 
they repeat aloud, as they must. This also 
eliminates the flexibility of the program, since 
all students in the room must work on the same 
lesson and at the same rate. A student who 
misses an item cannot back up and hear it 
again. But equally important, there is nothing 
like a good cushioned pair of earphones for 
shutting out the rest of the world, admitting 
only the recorded voice. The earphones seem 
to possess a very special ability for pounding 
the material into the consciousness of the stu- 
dent. Even if a central machine is the only 
possible installation a good amplifier will make 
it possible to wire in a goodly number of pairs 
of earphones to capture the feeling of privacy 
so gained. A group of students thus equipped 
can repeat the items aloud without being 
conscious of more than a background murmur 
from each other. 

DEAN H. OBRECHT 

Lafayette College 


WORLD LANGUAGE. We came close to having one once; it is an irony of West- 
ern history that we started abandoning Latin a few short centuries before mankind 
most needed a common tongue. Charlton Laird says in The Miracle of Language: “‘Ef- 
forts to devise universal languages which could be adopted without prejudice and 
learned without trouble—languages like Esperanto—represent a noble intent combined 
with an essential ignorance of what language is and how it works. . . . If ever there is 
a world language, it will represent a world situation, a situation in which social, politi- 
cal and linguistic circumstances have combined to make a world language natural, not 
a situation in which a few people have concocted a world language and have tried to 


legislate it into being.” 
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We Grow 


EE them and try them! What better method 

is there for judging the effectiveness of new 
devices and for absorbing them into our own 
classroom teaching! There is not enough time? 
Then /ell us the methods you use to lend variety 
and interest to your classroom work, the 
successful techniques you have employed that 
we may use in our own teaching. 

For a long time, many of us at the Bronx 
High School of Science have expressed an inter- 
est in learning what is going on in the classes 
of our fellow language teachers. We have 
devoted some of our departmental conferences 
to demonstrations, explanations, and discus- 
sions of procedures that we consider worthy of 
adoption. Through these conferences we have 
been able to pool our techniques and give each 
teacher the opportunity to incorporate into his 
own teaching whatever suits his needs and 
personality best. 

It has been my good fortune to visit a large 
number of classes. I have attempted to cat- 
egorize some of the more provocative devices 
and procedures which I have seen in action and 
which the department considered worthy of 
discussion, but you will find that there is, of 
necessity, a certain degree of overlapping. Some 
of the methods are applicable to different types 
of lessons. Although I recognize that all these 
ideas may not be suitable to all classes and all 
teachers, they are stimulating enough to pro- 
mote a critical evaluation of our classroom 
methodology. 


DICTATION 


In an attempt to stimulate multiple-sense 
appeal in giving dictation to an elementary 
class, the teacher had the students repeat the 
word group chorally after her during the second 
reading. Then they wrote. 


READING 


1. After reading a chapter in “Si nous li- 
sions,” individual students presented and 
described themselves to the class in French as 
characters in the story. 


by Sharing 


2. In explaining the meaning of new words 
prior to silent reading, the teacher avoided 
translations by using antonyms, synonyms, and 
equivalent expressions, gesture and _ visual 
illustration, related words in the foreign lan- 
guage, cognates, paraphrase in the foreign lan- 
guage. 

3. The Hebrew class reviewed a story that 
had been read previously. The teacher moti- 
vated the lesson, which dealt with ‘‘slander”’ 
(“evil tongue” in Hebrew), by comparing it 
with a present-day slander case that has been 
in all the newspapers. The lesson was conducted 
almost entirely in Hebrew. At the end of the 
story, the class discussed in English the connec- 
tion with the moral of the lesson and our own 
Bill of Rights, including freedom of the press. 
At every opportunity the teacher compared the 
Hebrew and American cultures, even relating 
appropriate anecdotes from his own experience. 
Such a question as, “‘Have you ever gotten out 
of a tight spot by the use of your tongue?” 
related the work to the life experiences of the 
students and showed the practical application 
of the lesson studied. 

4. Testing of comprehension in a reading 
lesson. 

a. The teacher asked the class to find refer- 
ences in the text (words, phrases or sentences) 
which illustrated particular ideas. 

b. The teacher read the text orally while the 
class listened with books closed. He paused at 
intervals and asked students to paraphrase in 
English what he had said. 

c. After silent reading, the teacher asked the 
students to complete orally the ideas he began: 
“In this particular room there was...” 

d. The teacher wrote on the board the initial 
parts of questions in the foreign language, 
which were used as a basis for student formula- 
tion of original questions: ‘Pourquoi 
Marie... ?” “Quel 4ge Louise . . . ?”’ The stu- 
dents then formulated the complete questions, 
based on the story, and asked them of one an- 
other. 

5. Summary in a reading lesson: 
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a. The class was divided into groups, cor- 
responding to the units of the lesson. Each 
group wrote in the notebook a summary of that 
unit assigned to it in one brief sentence in the 
foreign language. After this, one student from 
each group was sent to the board to write his 
sentence. When the boards were read in order, 
the sentences formed a short summary. 

b. The teacher wrote on the board a list of 
ten key words in the foreign language. Students 
were called upon to give a résumé in the foreign 
language of the selection read by utilizing these 
words. 

c. As a partial summary and for purposes of 
discussion, the teacher used original handmade 
sketches which illustrated the content of the 
story. The students described the events in the 
foreign language by referring to the drawings. 

6. After previous explanation of new words 
and phrases, several students presented a 
dramatization based on a chapter previously 
read in Emil und die Detektive. Two students 
had composed an original script in German that 
had been approved by the teacher. After the 
introduction of the cast and the explanation of 
the situation in fluent German by one of the 
students, the playlet began. It was a scene ina 
thirdclass coach. Discussion followed the 
presentation. Then drill was given on important 
expressions, and questions and answers in 
German followed, based on the dramatization. 


COMPOSITION 


After returning a set of corrected composi- 
tions, the teacher made a few general comments 
on the quality of the work. Students were asked 
to reread their own themes silently and then 
exchange with their partners. This gave all 
members of the class an opportunity to compare 
the quality of their own work with that of an- 
other. During this interval the teacher cir- 
culated throughout the room, answering in- 
dividual questions where necessary. The best 
composition was written on the board to show 
all members of the class a superior piece of 
work, 

GRAMMAR 


1. In teaching the forms of the demonstra- 
tive pronoun in French, the teacher elicited 
from the class that the pronoun is a combina- 


tion of ce plus the emphatic pronoun (which 
had just been studied). This aided retention of 
the forms in addition to giving the students in- 
sight into the development of language (ce plus 
lui becomes celui, etc.). 

2. The reflexive was reviewed through the 
use of small, concrete objects (soap, toothbrush, 
bed) held up before the class. In this way the 
correct verb forms were elicited without the 
intermediary of English. (“Je me_ brosse. 
Vous vous lavez. II] se couche.’’). 

3. In teaching the double object pronoun in 
French, the teacher summarized by placing on 
the board: 


me le, me la, me les 
te le, te la, te les, etc. 


These were repeated chorally by the class and 
then one minute was given for memorization. 
Individual students then recited the pattern, 
without consulting the board, after which drill 
was given through translation of sentences 
and question-answer in the foreign language: 
“He gives it to me.” “Est-ce que vous lui dites 
la vérité?” This technique avoided the use of 
complicated rules. 

4. In reviewing éfre verbs, the mnemonic 
departments » was written on the board, and the 
verbs, all of which begin with these letters, were 
elicited from the class. 

5. In drilling the disjunctive pronoun, the 
teacher made use of original, meaningful sen- 
tences, some humorous, almost all conveying 
interesting and worthwhile information on the 
level of the class: ‘Bernard Shaw, pas Dinah 
Shore, a écrit Saint Joan.” “La chanson de 
Saroyan s’appelle ‘Venez chez moi’.” The drill 
was also integrated with the cultural aspects of 
the subject, touching on such personalities as 
Cézanne, Attila, Pasteur, and Charles Boyer. 

6. In teaching the difference between the 
partitive and the generic article in French, the 
teacher drew a circle graph on the board, label- 
ing the whole circle les animaux. He then 
divided it into segments with the names of 
groups of animals: /es lions, les chats, les vaches, 
etc. He was thus able to elicit such sentences 
as: “Les lions sont des animaux.”’ 

7. In presenting an inductive grammar les- 
son, the model sentences used to elicit the gen- 
eralization were presented orally, repeated in 
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chorus by the class and then by individual 
students and written on the board by students. 
This technique, which many present-day 
psychologists and educators consider most 
effective, appeals to the several senses in the 
desired order: first, the students hear the 
examples; secondly, they say them; then they 
see them, and finally they write them (aural, 
oral, visual, kinesthetic). 


CULTURE 


1. Instead of treating the cultural informa- 
tion as isolated facts, as sometimes happens, 
the class decided that committees be formed to 
report on the various aspects of the foreign 
civilization that are studied during the term. 
The teacher consulted with the chairmen of the 
committees to be certain that all important 
points were covered and that certain elements 
were highlighted. Each committee made a short 
quiz of the short-answer type which was 
administered to the class at the end of the re- 
port and discussion period. The culture was 
thus unified in a meaningful way. Illustrative 
material was used freely, and use was made of 
the phonograph, slides, and filmstrips. 

2. The lesson was an audio-visual one illus- 
trating, with the use of beautiful colored slides 
that the teacher had secured from the Metro- 
politan Musem of Art, the life and ways of the 
Romans as reflected in the cultural aspects of 
Pompeii and its surroundings. Leading the 
preliminary discussion, the teacher elicited the 
highlights and striking facts about the city: 
how the houses were built, why they were 
built that way, etc. At every opportunity, 
comparisons were made with other countries— 
the balconies of Spain, the inner courts of 
housing projects in New York, etc. A discussion 
of the excavations at Pompeii, the reason for 
the excellent condition of preservation, and the 
reading of Pliny’s letter to Tacitus concerning 
the eruption of Vesuvius gave added meaning 
to the lesson. As the slides were shown, the 
teacher elicited or explained important points 
to aid understanding. At times he stopped to 
review and drill vocabulary words chorally. 
He brought in word relationships and origins, 
rhetorical devices, and familiar Roman and 
Greek myths. The period ended with oral reac- 
tions by members of the ciass. 


3. The lesson began with oral reports in 
English by two students, one on the Norse 
gods and the other on the Walkiire. As the stu- 
dents spoke, they listed on the board the names 
of the gods with their special symbols (Odin— 
justice and wisdom, etc.) plus other important 
names (Asgard, Walhalla). The main points 
were highlighted by comments from other stu- 
dents and the teacher. A discussion period fol- 
lowed each report. Occasionally choral repeti- 
tion was used to drill the pronunciation of new 
words, such as the points of the compass. The 
teacher then wrote on the board, with the help 
of the class, the important vocabulary words in 
German (der Gott, der Palast, der Kampf, etc.). 
Question-answer drill in German was used to 
stress the information and the vocabulary 
(‘Wie Heisst die Frau Odins?”). Norse mythol- 
ogy was connected with what the students al- 
ready knew about Greek mythology. English 
cognates and derivates were stressed wherever 
possible (Schlacht—slaughter). German cus- 
toms, such as the celebration of Christmas, were 
integrated with the werk. Then followed a 
series of true-false statements in German 
given by the teacher, which the students 
answered in German, making corrections if the 
statements were false. After each response, a 
student went to the board to write the sentence. 
The students were asked to review the material 
learned during the lesson for a quiz to be given 
the following day. 

4. The aim of the lesson was to develop a lit- 
erary and cultural appreciation of certain as- 
pects of the language and customs of Spain 
through effective teaching of a poem (Cantares by 
Manuel Machado). As preparation for the 
lesson and to lend meaning to what was to 
follow, three students, who had done special 
research previously, spoke to the class on: a. 
the people of Andalucia (birthplace of 
Machado); b. the music of Andalucfa; c. the life 
of Machado. Mention was made of the influence 
of former civilizations, especially the Moorish, 
the types of dances, costumes and songs of the 
region. The class referred to the maps of the 
text to visualize the relationship of the region 
to Spain itself. After each talk, other members 
of the class were asked to summarize the main 
points. When all reports had been completed, a 
question period followed. The three speakers 
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went to the front of the room and the rest of the 
class asked them questions in Spanish on the 
various topics, a procedure that is used at 
forums. There was thus created an ideal audi- 
ence situation which, in addition, gave several 
students the opportunity to organize material, 
to talk before a group, and to stimulate thought 
in the foreign language. The work was then 
integrated with music by playing and compar- 
ing two phonograph renditions of Albéniz’ 
Sevillanas, and orchestral arrangement and one 
by the celebrated guitarist, Andrés Segovia. 
The students now had the background necessary 
to appreciate the poem and to understand its 
nuances. In teaching the selection, the teacher 
stressed its melodious quality. He read it in its 
entirety, clarifying meanings of new words 
through explanations in Spanish, with gesture 
and action, by synonyms, and in rare cases by 
translation. He explained the meaning of 
synaloepha as applied to poetry. The twelve 
lines that were assigned for memorization for 
the following day were drilled through model 
recitation by the teacher, followed by choral 
and individual repetition. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Students had been asked to prepare 
charades at home to illustrate a set of idioms 
that were studied as review. Many students 
volunteered, and the results proved that the 
technique was both effective and stimulating. 

2. Students were asked to formulate original 
questions at home to ask the class for review 
purposes. Latin proverbs and phrases were re- 
viewed by one student who read the class a 
situation, and the answers given were proverbs 
or phrases in Latin that fitted the situation 
(“A campaigning politician talking about his 
opponent.”). Similar drills were given by other 
students on derivatives, verbs, and vocabulary. 

3. As the teacher read the Lecture aloud 
while the students followed in the text, she 
stopped from time to time to say “ami,’’ which 
called for a different word that would make 
good sense in the passage. If she called a stu- 
dent by name, it meant the student was to re- 
peat the last word for the sake of pronunication. 

4. One student went to the front of the room, 
and the other members of the class asked him 
questions in the foreign language, based on the 


Lectura, which he answered in Spanish. The 
teacher asked that all work be done in complete 
sentences so that the students would derive 
the greatest benefit from the drill. The class 
seemed to enjoy formulating the questions and 
trying to test the knowledge of the student 
questioned. 

5. The days of the week were reviewed in an 
elementary class by periphrastic devices, thus 
avoiding direct translation: the day after 
Thanksgiving, the first day of the weekend, 
conference day, fish day, etc. 

6. The teacher read the Lectura aloud in 
Spanish as the class listened with books closed. 
She paused at intervals for the students to fill in 
the proper word or words that would complete 
the meaning (‘‘Usamos los oidos para .. . oir y 
escuchar.’’). This acted as a test as well as 
practice in aural comprehension. 

7. As an incidental part of the lesson, the 
teacher started an interesting conversation in 
the foreign language and encouraged all mem- 
bers of the class at their seats to contribute. The 
conversation was on common, everyday topics: 
where they live, description of the house or 
apartment, how the place is furnished, in- 
teresting spots in the vicinity, etc. Students 
also asked questions of one another. In this 
way, the students had an opportunity to hear 
as well as speak the language, to review and 
learn important vocabulary words, and to use 
the foreign language in a practical situation. 

8. As a review of cultural material, students 
played ‘‘zQuién Individual students read 
a Spanish sentence or two to the class describ- 
ing a person or group of persons well known in 
Hispanic culture, and the class had to guess 
the answer (Cervantes, los Incas, etc.). This 
game tended to promote oral expression, to 
develop ability in original writing and composi- 
tion, to create an audience situation, to add 
interest to the class work, and to act as a fine 
review of cultural material. 

9. Before sending students to the board to 
answer questions based on the reading passage, 
the teacher had the questions answered orally 
and then sent the students to the board with 
prepared slips. This tended to minimize errors 
in the boardwork. 

10. The class played the game “‘Quisuis-je?” 
Students described themselves in the foreign 
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language as characters or places that had been 
studied during the term. The rest of the class 
had to guess the answer. 

Just think how much more profitable it 
would have been if, instead of your reading this 
article, you could have visited the classrooms 
themselves and seen these devices in action. Do 
you know what your colleagues are doing? Do 
they know the significant contributions that 


you are making to language teaching? Inter- 
visitation and communication with one another 
concerning the methods we find particularly 
effective can be very rewarding. We grow by 
sharing. 


BLUME 


Bronx High School of Science 
New York City 


To acquire a foreign language, there is only one method—imitation. We must realize 
that the foreigner, whatever his general deficiency, knows best how to use his own 
tongue; and, putting aside for the moment our pride of birth, we must humbly try to 
do as he does. The practice of this rule calls into exercise all the Christian virtues; but 
the greatest of them, in this particular discipline, is rather Faith than Charity. The 
latter, of course, is indispensable in softening our attitude toward the foreigner and his 
blasted foreign lingo; in making us assume that he talks so queerly because of ancestral 
habit, not from perversity or incompetence, and that we may without indignity stoop 
to his practices. Hope, which is theologically defined as the certain expectation of 
future blessedness, may eventually come to cheer us, but not until Faith and Charity 
shall have permitted us to be hopeful. From start to finish, however, we need Faith, 
the substance of things hoped for and the evidence of things not seen, or, in popular 
terms adapted to our specific task, an apprehension of our goal and a belief in our abil- 


ity to reach it. 


—CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT 
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The Values of Foreign Language Study 
for School Students” 


HE increasing concern for the apathetic 

interest of American students in the study 
of foreign languages lies not solely with the 
teacher of foreign languages. Other teachers as 
well are concerned and have an equal responsi- 
bility to help bring about a new attitude toward 
the benefits to be gained from serious and 
earnest study of foreign languages. As one who 
must use foreign languages in my own work, 
and as a teacher in the English language and of 
world and comparative literature, I have arrived 
at some definite conclusions regarding the 
immense value of the study of both classic and 
modern languages in opening up new ap- 
proaches to old subjects, thereby creating new 
interests and achieving more solid gains for 
the student. On the basis of my own observa- 
tion, experience and research, not as a foreign 
language teacher, but as a teacher of literature 
and English composition, I have witnessed at 
first hand the values that accrue from foreign 
language study and have come to see the 
necessity for such study as a real step toward 
breaking down political and national barriers 
and in enriching the total pattern of our social 
and cultural experience. 

The following comments are concerned 
chiefly with the coordination of foreign lan- 
guage study with other academic and cultural 
interests which come within the range of the 
average high school student. 

The foreign language teacher has two respon- 
sibilities which, in the most successful situa- 
tions, cannot actually be separated. He has 
first the responsibility to teach the language 
per se, its grammar, its syntax, its structure, 
and its uses so that the student may handle it 
with a certain degree of competency in reading 
and speaking it, whether professionally or for 
pleasure. It becomes a skill which the student 
can demonstrate with proficiency. Concomitant 
with this, the teacher has the responsibility of 
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encouraging the study of the people whose 
native tongue this language may be, of offering 
opportunities for the use of this language in 
practical situations which may, and should, 
involve other areas of the student’s education 
such as literature, history, science, economics, 
political science, etc. Assuming that we are all 
agreed on this dual role of the language teacher, 
I should like to consider the language teacher 
further not so much as a teacher but as an 
adviser, as one who finds himself in a position 
to wield a considerable amount of influence in 
convincing all of the importance of foreign lan- 
guage competence and in strengthening the 
foreign language program in our schools. The 
language teacher can be an inspired guide to 
open up new sources for the delight and con- 
tinuing edification of the student. 

A brief overview of the foreign language 
situation in American schools and some recent 
activities undertaken by national and interna- 
tional organizations will perhaps provide a re- 
vealing background against which we may con- 
sider this problem of stimulating the interest of 
young people in the study of foreign languages. 
Since World War I, the number of students in 
America studying foreign languages has been 
decreasing, so that it has been estimated that 
now fewer than 9% of the people in our schools 
and universities are ever enrolled in a class in a 
modern foreign language.' Contrast this with 
the 40% of the total high school population 
studying foreign languages in 1915. Of course, 
those high school students who plan to go to 


* This is a paper read before the group of Foreign 
Language Teachers of the Kentucky Education Association 
in Louisville, Kentucky, April 22, 1954, as part of a panel 
discussion on how language students can coordinate foreign 
language study with other interests, especially commercial 
and academic. 

1 Cf. W. R. Parker, Language Curtain,” Modern 
Language Journal, XX XVIII (January, 1954), 4. 
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college are encouraged to study foreign lan- 
guages and in instances where the specific 
college language requirement is known, the 
prospective student elects the language that 
will meet this requirement. But what of the re- 
ported 85% of high school graduates who do 
not go on with their formal education? Fre- 
quently, they are forgotten because we fail 
sometimes to realize fully the academic and 
cultural benefits of language study outside that 
of meeting college entrance requirements. 

It is now almost commonplace to suggest the 
impact that World War II had upon Americans 
in opening their eyes to their real language 
needs in foreign lands. Increasing numbers of 
Americans abroad have caused a basic change 
in our attitude toward the desirability of learn- 
ing other languages. GI’s, foreign service offi- 
cials, public service employees, private citizens, 
and tourists have returned home to the United 
States with an increasing awareness of the need 
to communicate in another language than 
English alone with a concern for establishing 
better international relations by a more willing 
and open mind toward foreign lands and foreign 
tongues, and with a growing realization that 
the frequently-voiced view, “Let ’em learn 
English,” is neither desirable nor practical. The 
monolingual tendency of the American people 
is being found not only wanting in its effective- 
ness but also stultifying in its very nature. 

The larger number of Americans traveling 
to all points in the world has helped to make us 
more language conscious. In addition, the 
establishing of the UN with its headquarters in 
New York has also served to point up the 
difficulties of language differences to the extent 
that we realize that knowledge of our own lan- 
guage is not enough. The language training 
facilities provided by the UN for its employees 
is one instance of its attempts to break down lan- 
guage barriers. Another UN area in which this 
recognition works on a much larger scale is 
within the Department of Education of 
UNESCO. The concern of this department is 
with education for living in a world community. 
Since 1947, it has sponsored international 
seminars in various branches of study designed 
to achieve a closer relationship between na- 
tions? In August, 1953, the International 
Seminar on{the Contribution of the Teaching 


of Modern Languages for Living in a World 
Community was held at Ceylon. Four of its six 
main topics were devoted to the teaching of 
language and the training of language teachers, 
but the topics which were listed first revealed 
the basic assumption that a knowledge of 
modern languages is a means to a better under- 
standing of the world in which we live: “TI. 
The humanistic aspect of the teaching of 
modern languages. II. The teaching of modern 
languages as a key to the understanding of other 
civilizations and peoples.’’* Theodore Anders- 
son of Yale University, Director of the Semi- 
nar, in reporting upon its accomplishments 
pointed out that one of the conclusions reached 
by the participants was “the fact that the 
study of modern languages has high educational 
values, values which have been represented 
formerly by the study of classics.”** Of course 
this is a general conclusion and out of context 
may sound obvious, but it is significant in that 
the representatives of the UN Member States 
agree on such a vital educational objective. 
The underscoring of modern languages is not 
to be taken as an indictment of the dead lan- 
guages but more as a recognition of modern 
languages having come into their own. 

On a national scale and hence more relevant 
to the problem as it involves every American 
is the three year Foreign Language Program of 
the Modern Language Association, officially 
instituted in October, 1952, with a grant of 
$120,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The fundamental assumption upon which the 
Program is based is that ‘“‘the active part that 
the United States is now taking in world affairs 
makes it desirable that a greater number of 
Americans than ever before have a knowledge 
of foreign languages and cultures.’* The Pro- 
gram sets itself the task of determining ‘the 
role foreign languages should play in American 
Life,’”’® by surveying “the foreign language 


* Theodore Andersson, ‘Language Teachers and Inter- 
national Understanding,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVIII (February, 1954), 62. 

? UNESCO/ED/132. Paris, 22 Jan., 1954, p. 1. 

* Andersson, “Language Teachers and International 
Understanding,” p. 63. 

* W. R. Parker, “Report on the Foreign Language Pro- 
gram,” PMLA, LXIX (March, 1954), 12. 

* Parker, ‘What Next?” PMLA, LXVIII (March, 
1953), 46. 
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situation in the United States ... to see what 
can be done to improve it” and “to begin... 
the long process of persuading both the public 
and our own profession that a changed world 
demands changed attitudes toward foreign 
language study.’’’? This Program has just now 
reached the halfway mark and, of course, is in 
no position to report en its accomplishments in 
terms of its long run objectives. But the interest 
it has aroused, the wide-spread serious notice it 
has attracted, and the contributions it is re- 
ceiving from foreign language people all over 
the country on all levels from the elementary 
grades through graduate school are all lively 
signs that the study of foreign languages is far 
from being a dead issue. 

To return to the point at which I digressed, 
what do these activities and signs of more than 
a casual interest in learning a language other 
than that of one’s native country mean in 
terms of teachers as way-showers and in terms 
of students to whom the study of foreign lan- 
guages should mean more than just to fulfill a 
college entrance requirement. It is at this point 
that all teachers—not only language teachers, 
but those of literature, civilization, science, 
government, etc.—should be alert to the far- 
reaching benefits of foreign language study for a 
student regardless of what his future educa- 
tion plans may be. If the teacher is not well- 
informed and quick to perceive the long- 
range values of foreign language study as 
they have bearing upon the cultural, social, 
and political aspects of modern civilization 
where else is the student to find out? This 
opportunity to foster interest in any and all 
phases of the life and culture of the people 
whose language the student is learning is one 
that seems ready-made for the curriculum 
which stresses integration of subject matters 
as opposed to departmentalized programs. 
Even though the student himself may see the 
relationship between his study of the French 
language, his course in modern history, and the 
short stories he is reading in his literature class, 
it is not always within his province to do any 
more about it than merely to notice the rela- 
tionship. Teachers can more easily do some- 
thing about it and should constantly be aware 
of the immensely satisfying learning situations 
that can grow out of increased overlapping of 


interest areas. 

The values of such a learning and teaching 
attitude are manifold from both a short and 
long range point of ~ ‘ew. First, the student 
finds his language study not merely a recital of 
vocabulary meanings and translation recita- 
tions, but an exciting experience in learning to 
use a new tool well enough so that he perhaps 
tackles one of Maupassant’s short stories in 
its original instead of reading it in an English 
translation as just one of many stories in his 
literature course. We are always proud of our 
accomplishments and like to demonstrate our 
prowess. The thrill that would come to a 
student who makes real and vital use in an 
entirely different situation of the French he is 
learning in his language class will do more to 
enhance the study of foreign languages than 
will any amount of preaching. Language is a 
means of communication. How much better 
that a student have ideas about a people’s life 
and culture communicated to him through 
the medium of that people’s own language. It 
is the study of a foreign language seen as a new 
experience which leads the Steering Committee 
for the MLA Foreign Language Program to 
state that this experience ‘‘progressively en- 
larges the pupil’s horizon through the introduc- 
tion of a new medium of communication and a 
new culture pattern,” and progressively adds 
‘‘to his sense of pleasurable achievement.’’® 

In addition to providing the student with 
new resources for expanding and deepening his 
knowledge of a foreign country, the study of a 
foreign language aids him in the further study 
and appreciation of his own. By the essential 
and necessary close attention given to the 
structure of a foreign language, the student 
gains a new perspective on English. Learning 
the particular sentence formation of a foreign 
language, he makes comparisons with that of 
his own. The recognition of structural differ- 
ences introduces revealing comparisons and 
contrasts that encourage him to strive for 
greater effectiveness of expression. With the 
understanding of language comes increased 
facility and accuracy in the use of languages. 


7 Parker, “Report on the Foreign Language Program,” 
p. 12. 

8 “Values of Foreign Language Study,” PMLA, LXVIII 
(December, 1953), xiii. 
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The study of foreign languages increases the 
student’s vocabulary in his own, providing him 
with another means to greater effectiveness and 
exactness in communication. 

In 1946, Books Abroad published a sympo- 
sium on ‘‘Do Foreign Languages Improve Your 
Own?’’® The opinions expressed by some of the 
people questioned will bear out the views ex- 
pressed above. Henry Seidel Canby wrote, “I 
am more and more convinced that careful 
studies in translation of foreign and particularly 
classical languages undoubtedly are of the very 
greatest value to the writing of English.’ 
Muna Lee, poet, translator, essayist, admits, 
“As for classical languages, whatever I know 
about English I learned from four years of high 
school Latin.” Stanley Vestal, educator and 
writer, is convinced that ‘‘No one can fully 
understand English or use it with any subtlety 
unless he knows something of the tongues that 
have contributed so large a share of its word 
hoard and usage.’’"” And speaking from the 
point of view of a Frenchman, Henri Perye, now 
Sterling Professor of French at Yale, stated that 
for the greater numbers of young people of a 
country who do not have educational opportu- 
nities on higher levels “it is indispensable for 
those to have studied at least one foreign lan- 
guage. It is the best and quickest way to be- 
come fully conscious of one’s own, to acquire a 
richer vocabulary and a true sense of the 
complexities of syntax, to learn to use words 
with skill and to utilize their evocative power to 
the full. It is also the best way to free ourselves 
from the bondage of words in our own idiom, 
and to realize that other nations attach a 
different meaning to apparently similar words, 
feel and think differently from us, and no less 
validly. He who knows only his own language is 
most often doomed to remain a captive of 
dogmatism and provincialism.”” In 1952, a 
committee from the faculties of Andover, 
Exeter, Lawrenceville, Harvard, Princeton and 
Yale published a report entitled General 
Education in School and College. Arguing from 
the standpoint of general education for a 
thorough study of at least one foreign language, 
the committee recognized the good effect upon 
the handling of English: “The study of a foreign 
language often gives a student a perspective on 
his native tongue which enables him to use it 


with more dexterity and force. It enlarges the 
sensibilities by creating awareness of new 
meanings, new patterns of thought.’ 

These selected quotations lend encouraging 
support and conviction to what I have ob- 
served in my own personal experience and in 
teaching students in both high school and col- 
lege. One cannot stress too strongly, I believe, 
the valuable aid that the study of foreign lan- 
guages offers to those who would use their na- 
tive language with better understanding, with 
greater effectiveness, and hence with justifiable 
pride. 

From the short range view, we should not 
overlook the very practical value of foreign lan- 
guage study for young people who today are 
growing up in a world that has become decid- 
edly smaller since August, 1945, and which 
continues to grow smailer with each new devel- 
opment in atomic weapons and faster-than- 
sound planes. World travel is attracting larger 
and larger groups of tourists which include 
more younger people. More and more fre- 
quently, whole families find themselves packing 
up and moving to strange lands as its wage 
earner is transferred by his company to handle 
new investments, manage new branches, open 
up new sources of supply as American business 
and professions expand their spheres of 
activities. The need to speak the native tongue 
or some official language other than English 
presents itself as more and more of a problem. 
How fortunate are those young people who 
have had the benefit of foreign language study 
in high school, even elementary school, in 
meeting these new and exciting situations. 

The values of foreign language study from a 
long range point of view are keyed more 
specifically to modern languages, for these 
values are concerned with the understanding 
and sympathy and toleration of this nation for 
the other nations of the world. Knowledge of 
another people’s language leads to a knowledge 
of its people and thus provides for more points 
upon which a good relationship can rest. The 


9 Books Abroad, XX (1946), 18-30. 
10 Jbid., pp. 19-20. 

Jbid., p. 21. 

12 Tbid., p. 22. 

18 Tbid., p. 27. 

4 PMLA, LXVIII (Sept., 1953), xi. 
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stronger the base, the less chance there is for 
misunderstanding and dissolution. In an address 
before the Middlebury College commencement 
class as late as 1953, William R. Parker spoke 
emphatically against the “Language Curtain” 
which America has lowered on her shores since 
the time of World War I. He sees America’s 
international commitments imperiled and her 
influence as a promoter of world peace and 
understanding weakened if she fails to take 
definitive steps to lift this Language Curtain. 
Mr. Parker, executive secretary of the MLA, is 
not alone in this conviction. Henri Peyre con- 
tends that the role of Americans “‘in the world 
of today and tomorrow makes it more indis- 
pensable than ever that they be prepared to 
understand and to tolerate other nations in a 
spirit of enlightened relativism.”’ Knowledge of 
foreign languages is part of this preparation." 
Professor Albert H. Markwardt of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, in speaking of the obligation 
and opportunity of the language teacher sug- 
gests that to prevent a conceivable loss of 
command of the United States in meeting the 
demands which the world situation is placing 
upon it, language teachers must teach language 
more efiectively than ever before and twice 
as much in the same period, if possible. “Our 
oft expressed claim that language study is a 
key to the enlightened understanding of other 
peoples must be made an accomplished fact 
and not remain merely a pious hope.” An- 
other leading teacher of language, Professor 
Bayard Quincy Morgan, goes so far as to 
argue the case for modern language mastery as 
a national necessity. In presenting a bare out- 
line of his plan Professor Morgan suggests, in 
addition to other propositions, that this country 
“needs desperately ...a large body of native 
sons and daughters equipped with a mastery 
of at least one modern language” and that it is 
“essential to the public interest that every high 
school freshman should be required to begin the 
Study of one modern foreign language .. . and 
perhaps even required to continue one language 
until they master it.””!7 

If these ideas sound pessimistic or dogmatic, 
or if they appear to be merely the rather partial 
views of professional language teachers, the 
following item from a resolution of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at its convention 


in May, 1953, may cause us to reassess these 
warnings: ‘‘Whereas, a proficiency in speaking 
and reading foreign languages, together with 
a knowledge of the history and culture of other 
nations, are basic in building greater under- 
standing of and participation in world affairs, 
therefore resolved, that the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs... urges that courses 
in languages, history and culture of other 
modern nations be incorporated in the curricula 
of our schools and colleges; that students be 
urged to take up the study of such courses; 
and that club members take advantage of any 
such courses offered in adult education 
classes.”’ 

In the final analysis what the American high 
school student does with his study of foreign 
languages in widening and deepening his knowl- 
edge of a foreign country, in heightening his 
concepts of his own American culture, and in 
giving him a better perspective on his own lan- 
guage is determined by his own capabilities and 
interests. But the responsibility for increasing 
the opportunities for gaining this knowledge 
and for convincing the student that his knowl- 
edge is worthwhile over and beyond his formal 
education or immediate practical needs lies 
with the language teacher. The learning of a 
foreign language—classic or modern—is an 
exciting and educational experience. Through 
the skill acquired, the individual is equipped 
with a means of experiencing a new or different 
culture at first hand through the same symbols 
by which that culture expresses itself. The 
central factor in every cultural experience is 
language. Through language the scope of 
experience is enlarged—lives are enriched, 
minds are opened, and attitudes toward the 
whole world are changed. If we can persuade 
the younger students to believe this and trust 
in us, we will have come a long way in enriching 
not only the academic but the cultural and 
social lives of these students. And we will have 
begun to build a strong defense for interna- 
tional cooperation and world harmony. 

Mary GAITHER 

Indiana University 


16 Parker, “The Language Curtain,” p. 3. 

16 Books Abroad, p. 27. 

17“Unrecognized Disarmament,” PMLA, LXVIII 
(March, 1953), 38-42. 
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BuENO, SALVADOR, Antologia del cuento en 
Cuba, 1902-1952. La Habana: Direccién de 
Cultura del Ministerio de Educacién, 1953. 
399 pp. 

The distinguished Cuban critic, Salvador Bueno, has 
long devoted himself to the examination and appreciation of 
his country’s prose fiction. In 1946, he published a study of 
El cuento cubano contem poréneo (The Contemporary Cuban 
Short Story). It was followed in 1952 by another on the 
Trayectoria del cuento y la narracién breve en Cuba (Tra- 
jectory of the Short Story in Cuba) and in 1953 by Medio 
siglo de literatura cubana, 1902-1952 (A Half-Century of 
Cuban Literature). 

His newest work, Antologia del cuento en Cuba, 1902- 
1952 (Anthology of the Short Story in Cuba), is devoted 
exclusively to collecting the best and most representative 
Cuban short stories written since the accomplishment of in- 
dependence from Spain and defining the themes and di- 
rections taken by them. Forty-two writers and fifty short 
stories are included in this volume. Each selection is pre- 
ceded by a short but extremely useful one-page study of 
each author, including biographical information, critical 
comments and a list of his published works. A concise 
bibliography is supplied to lead the serious student to 
sources of further information. 

In a long prologue, Bueno discusses the knotty problem 
facing every anthologist, that of establishing criteria for 
selection of the pieces to be included. There is always a 
conflict between his very subjective personal taste and his 
very objective mission as a literary critic to fix the histor- 
ical trajectory of the material examined. Both methods can 
lead to the highest levels of creative criticism, and Bueno 
has combined them skilfully to paint an impressive pano- 
rama of the main figures, diverse tendencies and many di- 
rections of the short story in the young Republic’s first 
fifty years. 

The genre’s development followed the swing of the pen- 
dulum from “‘universalism” to “localism.” The birth of the 
Republic found Cuban narrative prose mirroring the tenets 
of Spanish Realism, lightly tinged with French Natural- 
ism. The first literary generation (1910-1930), witnessing 
the growing pains of the new nation, was naturally con- 
cerned with civic problems on a national level. The suc- 
ceeding generation turned its attention to the more human 
levels of the native ambients of both city and country. It 
preferred minute, costumbristic observation of the humble, 
sordid native scenes which provided situations ripe for 
denunciation and protest. 

The theme of socia] protest was temporarily turned to 


the national scene again, during the dictatorship of General 
Gerardo Machado (1930-1933), when the stark realities of 
the social, political and economic problems of the nation 
offered new windmills at which literary Quixotes could tilt. 
Later, the pendulum swung back to folkloric and aboriginal 
themes and rich veins of social protest like racial discrim- 
ination and the exploitation of the Negro. 

Bueno points to many other paths followed intermit- 
tently by the short story in Cuba, such as the exotic, erotic, 
lyric, burlesque, fantastic and psychological. He credits 
Lino Novas Calvo with forging a new native short-story 
form, which incorporates the latest experiments in the 
genre in England and the United States: ‘“Novds Calvo 
is the Cuban short story writer who has used the newest 
techniques related with the contemporary short story in 
the United States: Anderson, Faulkner, Caldwell, Heming- 
way, not forgetting James Joyce and D. H. Lawrence. 
Many of his stories show a cinematographic technique, not 
only by their ‘montage,’ but also by their manner of sug- 
gesting the psychological state of characters through atti- 
tudes and gestures. We could define his art as ‘magic real- 
ism.’ Its apparently aliterary form produces a strong im- 
pression of reality. There is in it a certain narrative slug- 
gishness, frequently coupled with a misty atmosphere very 
peculiar to his stories. Lino Novas Calvo has exercised a 
great influence on other, younger Cuban writers.” 

Short story production in Cuba received a great stimulus 
in 1942 when national and international literary contests 
were established in honor of her skilled exponent of the 
genre, Alfonso Herndndez Cat4. The winners of these con- 
tests represent the best new blood in contemporary Cuban 
letters and offer promise of swinging the pendulum back 
from the superficial costumbristic and picturesque folkloric 
view of Cuban society to a more universal view of its 
vices and virtues, its position in the life-stream of human 
relationships and world events. 

RICHARD M. MIKULSKI 

Rutgers University 


BuERO VALLEJO, ANTONIO, Historia de una 
escalera. Edited by José Sanchez. New York: 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1955, pp. xxvii+179. 
$2.25. 


In its economy of setting, this three-act play by one of 
Spain’s most promising contemporary dramatists might 
suggest Thornton Wilder’s notable stage success, Our 
Town. It will be recalled that Wilder’s stage was set only 
with chairs and the absolute minimum of properties. Buero 
Vallejo’s entire play takes place on the stairway of a resi- 
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dential apartment house of the poorer sort, and on the 
two landings onto which open the four apartments in which 
the characters live. But there all resemblance between the 
two plays ends: there is nothing of the metaphysical about 
the Spaniard’s production. 

Realistically, and sometimes poignantly, we are intro- 
duced to carefully selected scenes from the lives of the 
members of the four families involved. On the stairway and 
on the landings, we see enacted the somewhat drab strug- 
gle for existence, together with an occasional glimpse of 
romance. The plot development is logical if severe, and de- 
tails are handled with commendable skill. Professor SAn- 
chez has provided excellent and rather complete footnotes, 
and the vocabulary appears adequate. 

Exercises are divided into three sections: ‘‘Preguntas,” 
“Temas,” and ‘‘Palabras y Expresiones,” the latter a help- 
ful aid to the mastery of vocabulary. Second-year college 
students, or high school students in their third year, should 
be able to read Historia de una escalera with pleasure and 
profit. 

ROBERT AVRETT 

University of Tennessee 


H. A. GLEaAson, An Introduction to Descriptive 
Linguistics. Holt, New York, 1955. viii+389 


pp. 
H. A. GtLeason, Workbook in Descriptive 
Linguistics. Holt, New York, 1955. 88 pp. 


The first of these books is recommended reading for 
those who want to know precisely what all the noise made 
by the American descriptivistic school is about. The 
author is frank, earnest, sincere and generally modest, even 
in his title. He admits (p. 13) that some phases of the sub- 
ject (specifically, the study of content structure as against 
language expression) are poorly developed and only semi- 
scientific. He points out (p. 121) the major failings of the 
method of analysis into morphemes, and the inconclusive 
nature of the results. He admits (p. 221) that in such a 
seemingly simple matter as English phonology “it seems 
almost as though no two authors can agree, and that few 
even approach agreement”; this he proves conclusively on 
p. 223. He respects linguists with a polyglot background 
(p. 173), instead of holding that a linguist does not neces- 
sarily have to know any languages outside of his own. He 
himself is to be respected for citing foreign languages cor- 
rectly, and he cites many. His outlook is progressive and 
reasonable (see particularly, pp. 156-157, his warning to peo- 
ple who think forms of politeness in other languages clash 
with their desire for equalitarianism, as well as the addi- 
tional one addressed to those who think the conventions 
of their own language are logically necessary and inherently 
more reasonable than those of others). In his demonstra- 
tions, he uses a good, though somewhat prolix, inductive 
method of leading up to his definitions and statements. He 
makes full use of traditional grammatical terminology 
(“morphology,” “syntax,” “grammar,” p. 58; “nouns,” 

adjectives,” “verbs,” passim), and even has a word of 
praise for the principal parts of verbs (p. 88). On the other 
hand, much of the now familiar descriptive terminology is 
Strangely absent; for instance, we look in vain for ‘“‘junc- 
ture.” 


At the same time, he would hardly qualify as a descrip- 
tivist if he did not claim (p. 11) that descriptive linguistics 
“is the basic branch of linguistic science’; or that transla- 
tion (p. 55) is a bad way to get access to meanings, though 
he himself uses it constantly in both works; or that a 
“‘speaking knowledge of a language” (p. 252) “requires very 
close to a one hundred percent control of the phonology and 
control of from fifty to ninety percent of the grammar, 
while one can frequently do a great deal with one percent 
or even less of the vocabulary.” 

Descriptive linguistics is a young science. Its American 
branch does not seem to reach back much beyond Bloom- 
field’s Language (1933). Despite its recent branching out 
into tagmemes, semantemes and all the rest of the family 
(the concept of “‘allos” and “emes” is basic in descriptive 
linguistics, says the author, p. 61), it was originally based 
upon the discovery of the phoneme, hailed as the greatest 
thing since the invention of sliced bread. The course of this 
discovery curiously parallels the nineteenth century dis- 
covery of phonetic laws which know no exception. In the 
case of the Lautgesetz, first came the enthusiasm and even 
the arrogance of the discoverers; later came the headaches 
of restrictions and hedgings, analogies and dialectal bor- 
rowings, as it became apparent that there were, after all, ex- 
ceptions. 

In the descriptive field, something very similar has taken 
and is taking place. Consider the confusion evidenced by 
these two statements (p. 16 and p. 27): ‘The phoneme is 
the minimum feature of the expression system of a spoken 
language by which one thing that may be said is distin- 
guished from any other thing which might have been said. 
We will find that d7// and pill differ in only one phoneme.” 
“The phonemes must not be identified solely from the 
words which are stated to contain them.” Or this (p. 43): 
“The /+-/ is a feature of pronunciation. As such it varies 
from speaker to speaker, and indeed one speaker may be 
quite inconsistent in his usage at certain points. /+/ is a 
phonemic feature.” What is this all about? An imaginary 
something said to intervene between sly and ness in sly- 
ness, but not between mi and nus in minus; it is not imag- 
inary when we distinguish between night rate and nitrate, 
but here we have a glaring case of what old-line grammar- 
ians would have called syllabic division, the sort of thing 
that the descriptivists conveniently forget. 

However, the gem of the phonemic approach is to be 
found on p. 258: ‘‘The best linguist may produce a state- 
ment of phonology which is for the learner’s purpose seri- 
ously incorrect. It may be based on a different dialect. 
It may even have been based on observation of an inform- 
ant with a speech impediment (This has happened!). 
Even if these are remote possibilities, they cannot be 
wholly discounted. The speech of the native informant is 
always the final authority.” 

As we pass from phonemics into morphemics, we gloss 
over the fact that allomorphs are presented (p. 61) before 
any mention of allophones has been made, or that the fo 
in “I want to go” is called a morpheme and ascribed to 
“meaning” (p. 55). But on p. 119, after a full-page tabula- 
tion of Cree verb-forms, even Mr. Gleason gives up with 
these words: ‘‘Unfortunately, such an analysis cannot be 
made, since most of the recurrent resemblances are limited 
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to a part of one of the modes, or show such complications 
as to defy analysis. The paradigms as they stand are un- 
analyzable.” 

All this sounds like condemnation of Mr. Gleason. It 
really isn’t. He has done the very best he could with his ma- 
terial, and presented much valuable information. The 
fault lies with the material itself, which is still in a state of 
confusion. 

Points of specific criticism of the author are few. His 
system of transcription, based on his own pronunciation, is 
a little strange: /bat/ represents but, /biyt/=beat, /buwt/ 
=boot (p. 29). He merges the more usual [al and [al sym- 
bols, and brings in a new symbol, /t/, and numerous groups 
of vowel+H (p. 33-5); but in a phonemic transcription, 
this could be described as a matter of individual choice. 
He establishes a phonetic opposition between German [t3] 
and English [¢] (p. 174); many English phoneticians reject 
[¢] in favor of [tS], or offer a choice of either symbol. He 
gives [dios] for Spanish dios (p. 179). In his skeleton con- 
sonant chart (p. 200) he gives no symbol for the unvoiced 
bilabial slit fricative, which appears in many languages, in- 
cluding Japanese. He offers among English initial clusters 
the group §m-, for which in his Workbook chart he can 
offer no examples save proper names like Schmidt, bor- 
rowed from German (shmoo and shmo are either humorous 
creations or based on Yiddish). 

Two of his chapters, ‘‘Acoustic Phonetics” and ‘‘The 
Process of Communication,” are incomprehensible to the 
reader who is not equipped with the theory of music and of 
statistics, respectively. His demonstration of the recon- 
struction of a parent American Indian language from the 
known forms of four existing languages (pp. 340-342) is open 
to the same serious objections that attend reconstructions 
of Proto-Indo-European forms, which have been proved 
very fallible by the attempts at a reconstruction of ‘‘Proto- 
Romance” in the face of Latin and Vulgar Latin docu- 
mentary evidence. The method of glottochronology de- 
scribed on p. 343, whereby you can determine how far back 
languages of the same stock parted company, is open to 
similar objections; each language is supposed to lose 19% 
of the morpheme stock they had in common in the course 
of every 1000 years. How can this be proved, in the face of 
widely different conditions in different language groups? 
Languages are not “Carbon-14”; they are spoken by 
human beings, and subject to human vicissitudes. Isn’t it 
time to stop parading as scientific evidence any idea that 
happens to burgeon in the mind of a “linguistic scientist’’? 

We cannot agree with Mr. Gleason’s classification of the 
Germanic languages (p. 350) into three groups: English- 
Frisian, Dutch-German and Scandinavian. If the second 
sound-shift means anything, English, Frisian, Dutch and 
Low German go together, and High German stands by it- 
self. Mr. Gleason pays the customary tribute to Haitian 
Creole (p. 352; we are surprised to find no similar reference 
to Neo-Melanesian), and he tells us on the same page that 
Classical Latin “‘stands very close to the common ancestor 
of all the modern Romance languages,” further implying 
that it was never spoken. 

The ‘Workbook in Descriptive Linguistics” offers a 
series of phonological and morphological problems drawn 
from assorted languages. American Indian and African 


Negro tongues predominate, but Hebrew, German, Arabic, 
Turkish, Albanian, Hindi, Urdu, Persian, Korean, Malay 
and Tagalog also appear. Exercises in phonemic transcrip- 
tion of English are given also. To one who likes language 
problems, this Workbook is absolutely fascinating, and 
superior to a combination of cross-word puzzles and mys- 
tery stories. A cursory examination reveals one misprint: 
Turkish adamlardan (p. 35) means ‘‘from the men,” not 
“from the man.” 
Maario A. PEI 
Columbia University 


Epmonpo De Amicis Cuore. Edited by Olin H. 
Moore and D. P. Rotunda. Boston. D.C. 
Heath and Co. 1953. 205 pages. Price $2.20. 


De Amicis’ Cuore (1886) and Collodi’s Pinocchio (1878) 
are the two masterpieces in the field of juvenile fiction that 
have come down to us from the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century. They are books that delight the young, but 
can be read by grown-ups over and over again with the 
certitude of discovering in them an always renewed depth 
and charm. 

The present edition of Cuore is a new edition of this 
popular book made available to our students of Italian in 
a very attractive format. The authors have simplified the 
reading of the text by translating in the footnotes of each 
page words that might prove too difficult for our elemen- 
tary students. This device is a welcome variation from that 
of using the margins for such a purpose, since footnotes 
cause as little change as possible in the appearance of a 
normal page in any book, no matter what the language. 

The text is not marked by the conventional signs that 
show where the stress falls and the open and close sounds 
of e and o. The latter, however, are marked in the vocabu- 
lary that also shows the proper pronunciation of z and s. 
The stress on the anti-penultimate syllable is indicated by 
writing in italics the vowels where the stress falls. The vo- 
cabulary is very accurate and complete. 

The twenty-five exercises, at the end of the book, might 
have been made more varied by omitting the customary 
questions based on the reading. It is true that this is a 
practise in which almost all authors of text-books indulge, 
but it is equally true that it engenders monotony in the 
hour that is spent in reading the text. There are other de- 
vices that can be followed with equal profit and greater in- 
terest in testing pupils in the understanding of the text: 
study of words, use of phrases culled from the reading les- 
son, reconstruction of the tale by asking pupils to present 
the various phases of the action. These are suggestions 
that can be used to great advantage in reading Cuore. 

Besides finding the exercises somewhat monotonous, it 
is also, in a few cases, difficult to understand what the pu- 
pils are supposed to do. By way of an example, the re- 
arrangement of Number 2 (p. 144) is too obscure and too 
laborious for the average pupil. 

The book opens with a short biographical sketch of De 
Amicis which should prove very useful to young readers 
By way of an example, to know that De Amicis was a sil- 
cere patriot and took part in the battle of Custozza in 1866 
aids greatly in the appreciation of the stories that deal with 
the theme of Italian patriotism, such as I] tamburino sardo. 
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The biography also helps the reader to reject the charge of 
over-sentimentalism that is often addressed to De Amicis. 

There is no doubt that the reading of Cuore in our classes 
will be highly beneficial linguistically and from the stand- 
point of a direct and limpid manner of writing. 

At this particular moment of our national life, the book 
should help our young pupils in recovering faith in the value 
of goodness and honesty, a faith that, if the circulating ac- 
counts and statistics of delinquency are true, is sadly lack- 
ing in the youth of our time. 

DOMENICO VITTORINI 

University of Pennsylvania 


De Movtins, Maurice, Les Compagnons de 
L’Arc-en-ciel, Ed. by G. C. Scott and R. W. 
Hartland, Oxford University Press, 1951. 


This addition to the Oxford rapid-reading series of 
French texts provides good material for second-year stu- 
dents at the secondary-school level. 

Any text simplified for student use needs swift and 
varied plot development to sustain interest, where style 
must be sacrificed to special vocabulary and grammar re- 
quirements. De Moulins’ story of struggle between Whites 
and Indians in the American hinterlands in the mid-nine- 
teenth century offers subject-matter well suited to simpli- 
fication, with sufficient appeal for both boys and girls of 
high-school age. A historical note, a simple map of the 
story’s locale, and a word about the author might have 
been more significant supplements to the text than the two 
or three rather pallid illustrations which are included. 

In spite of the awkwardness inherent in the use of the 
informal perfect tense for the action of the story, the editors 
have achieved a readable text, which adheres to the prin- 
ciples of vocabulary development explained in the foreword. 
The student is introduced to a generally useful vocabulary, 
and gains familiarity with it through repetition with 
variation. A few words of limited usefulness, such as crue, 
flood, and bdillonner, to gag, might have been avoided by 
circumlocution. 

The questions based on the text are well contrived to 
test the student’s comprehension. While realizing the value 
of the use of the student’s own language for such testing 
purposes, one is inclined to feel that similar questions in 
French can be almost as effective, and have the added ad- 
vantage of giving practice in the use of the French idiom. 

The vocabulary supplies well-chosen English equiva- 
lents, and the lack of supplementary information there is 
probably not a fault in a “‘rapid-reading” text. 

On the whole, the editors have presented a carefully pre- 
pared work, which is a distinct contribution in an area 
where effective, teachable material is always welcome. 

V. H. HarRIsON 

Babson Institute 

Babson Park, Mass. 


CHIARI, Joseru, Contemporary French Poetry, 
with a foreword by T. S. Eliot, Philosophical 
oat New York, 1952, pp. 180. Price 


This book by Mr. Chiari is neither a history nor a 
Panoramic survey of contemporary French poetry, but a 


collection of essays devoted to some particularly outstand- 
ing poets. In his introduction, Mr. Chiari presents his own 
philosophy of poetry, and analyzes in its light the main 
trends of French poetry up to the present; he then succes- 
sively studies Valéry, Supervielle, Claudel, Pierre Em- 
manuel, Surrealism, Eluard, St. John Perse, and Henri 
Michaux. 

Mr. Chiari’s presentation stresses, together with the 
poetic merits of the various authors, their view of man and 
the world and its significance in regard to the problems 
and trends of our age. An objective analysis illustrated by 
numerous excerpts is combined with a very personal ap- 
preciation. The critic’s sympathy goes out to a poet like 
Supervielle, while he rejects the total irrationalism of 
some Surrealists as doomed to end in “‘verbalism or 
silence’; on another plane, he takes a strong stand against 
Claudel’s religious fanaticism. His discussions and eval- 
uations refer to aesthetic criteria and philosophical con- 
victions which are explicitly stated. The book contains in- 
teresting comparisons with English poetry, and makes, on 
the whole, informative and lively reading. It calls, however, 
for a few reservations. A number of awkward sentences 
seem to indicate that it was hastily written, and some state- 
ments do not evidence rigorous thinking: to claim that 
Descartes was ‘‘essentially a visionary” (p. 37) and to in- 
terpret his methodological doubt as creating a ‘‘mystic 
void” strikes us as an indefensible paradox; it is a mistake 
to characterize Heidegger’s philosophy by “the substi- 
tution of thought for being” (p. 37), and we cannot take 
seriously the argument that Valéry was not truly an atheist 
because he had faith in the transcendence of poetry (p. 
28). In his study of Claudel as a lyric poet, Mr. Chiari 
states that Claudel is a ‘‘belated Romantic” whose poetry 
is “‘very egocentric” (p. 76); this appreciation, made on the 
sole basis of the Cing grandes Odes, is nevertheless given as 
a general definition of Claudel’s lyricism, and is, as such, 
rather misleading. 

It would be unfair, however, to emphasize these defi- 
ciencies. The book is not intended for scholars, but for the 
general public, for whom it provides a suggestive intro- 
duction. 

Louis PAMPLUME 

Vassar College 


WILLIAM J. ENTWISTLE, Aspects of Language. 
Faber & Faber, London, 1954 (distributed by 
Macmillan). 370 pp. $8.00. 


The recent death of Professor Entwistle struck sorrow 
into the hearts of all who had read, used and admired his 
previous excellent work The Spanish Language. Aspects of 
Language, posthumously published, was edited by L. R. 
Palmer, author of The Latin Language in Faber & Faber’s 
“Great Languages” series. It is the sort of work one would 
expect from Entwistle—carefully done, with thorough 
documentation and precision of references and sources, 
and displaying a vast range of scholarship. 

The work covers all aspects of language, including phi- 
losphy, stylistics and the relation of language to literature, 
as well as the historical and descriptive phases of the topic. 
Entwistle’s language and style of presentation are elegant, 
but not easy, and presuppose an extensive background on 
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the part of his readers. Though he offers plenty of examples, 
he makes little or no attempt to popularize. 

His point of view about language is conservative, anti- 
mechanistic, and at opposite poles from that of the Amer- 
ican school of descriptive linguistics. Consider, for example, 
the following statements: “To treat language as a self- 
consistent system unrelated to speakers, and to make de- 
ductions from such an abstract proposition, involves the 
risk of unrealistic analysis” (p. 27); ‘“The chief error of the 
mechanical view is to eliminate Man from his own speech, 
treating the latter as if it were a machine independent of 
Man” (p. 39); ‘‘The linguist is under an obligation not only 
to say what happens but also, so far as he can, when and 
how and why and amid what concurrent events” (p. 83). 

The know-it-all attitudes of the descriptivists are viewed 
with disfavor by Entwistle: “No one lives long enough to 
know more than a very little about language or about any- 
thing else” (p. 151); ‘‘A specialist may decline to go outside 
his specialism if his refusal is made with modesty. It has 
been held, however, by more than one that ‘what I don’t 
know is not knowledge’ ”’ (p. 83). Also, he has little use for 
the ‘‘-eme-family,’”’ which he blasts (p. 80). After calling at- 
tention by means of repeated exclamation marks to such 
things as chronemes, stronemes, tagmemes, taxemes and 
semantemes, he comments: ‘‘It is difficult not to suspect 
that the ease of composition of terms has caused termi- 
nology to outrun thought.” 

Despite all that has been said in recent times about the 
lack of value of universal grammar (originally based on the 
Indo-European languages), Entwistle still believes in it: 
“‘Under modern conditions it cannot be simply assumed in 
the classical manner that grammatical categories are valid, 
but it may still be held that there is such a thing as uni- 
versal grammar” (p. 156); ‘“‘Classical grammar, whatever 
its defects, has the importance of having shaped in cultural 
use the more civilized languages of the West. It has also 
supplied the common terminology of linguistics. This may 
be dismissed as out of date, but it has not really been re- 
placed by any other set of terms generally accepted” (p. 
154). 

He is frankly contemptuous of the little-known lan- 
guages for which our descriptivists show such reverence, and 
upholds the superiority of the languages of civilization: 
‘Though primitive languages may not have words in our 
sense of the term, but stems ready to fuse with other stems 
or affixes, the definiteness of civilized words is such as to 
cause civilized grammars to be built upon them” (p. 95). 
His courageous, perhaps over-bold choice of words is bound 
to infuriate the members of the anthropological school: 


** .. it is advisable to study savage and barbarous lan- 
guage-processes” (p. 19); ‘‘... the logical categories of 
civilized grammar...” (p. 164). 


For what concerns historical linguistics, Entwistle is 
equally uncompromising. Of the ethnical substratum theory 
he has this to say: “‘The strength of the substratum theory 
has been our ignorance of the speech-habits of the Gaulish, 
Iberian, Thracian and other proposed substrata. To them, 
therefore, scholars may with impunity impute what habits 
suit their arguments” (p. 60). He agrees with H. F. Muller 
concerning the possibility of sudden and revolutionary 
change in language (p. 66), but also holds that “different 


stages of development coexist side by side while the law is 
in operation, and it is fought out separately for each 
word” (p. 130). ‘“The sound-laws” says Entwistle (p. 132) 
“are historical statements of tendencies, and are not the 
less scientific for not being mechanically based.” Lastly, 
he believes in the conscious role of the mind in the utiliza- 
tion of linguistic resources (p. 67). In view of all this, we are 
a little surprised to find this Whorf-like thought (p. 212); 
“The preference we Westerners have for tense is probably 
due partly to the influence of European modes of life, 
which depend on the clock, and not, like the agricultural, 
on the completion of operations.” But what of the Greek 
and Latin tenses, evolved at a time when civilization was 
still predominantly agricultural? 

In a book of this type, with thousands of entries and ex- 
amples, it would be unjust to expect perfection. Entwistle 
proves by his occasional inaccuracies that he, too, is human. 
He establishes (p. 102) and reasserts (p. 103) the following 
progression: patrenm>padre>Prov. paire>Fr. pére; but 
Old French pedre indicates an entirely different develop- 
ment in the French and Provengal areas. Another progres- 
sion (p. 125) is: ]>[&]>({S]) >[s]>[6]; but both French 
and Spanish historical developments indicate [ts] some- 
where along the way. On p. 181 Entwistle speaks of “the 
threefold position found in many languages though not in 
English, e.g., Lat. hic iste ille, Span. este ese aquel; but Eng- 
lish this that yon appeared at one time. ‘‘“Homo hominem 
both became homme’’ says the author (p. 185), then goes 
on to contrast (p. 206) ‘Old French simple general substan- 
tive homme” with Modern French on in on dit; but homo 
became on in Old French while hominem became homme, 
and as far back as the Oaths of Strasbourg (842) we find 
on used as a general substantive. Portuguese disse-m’o (p. 
185) is not ‘‘he said it to him,”’ but ‘“‘he said it to me.” ‘‘The 
loss of final -a in French has led to much reshuffling of 
genders” says Entwistle (p. 191); -a is the only final vowel 
not lost in French, and such distinction of gender as re- 
mains in French is built precisely on the e-mute that con- 
tinues Latin final -a. ‘‘Fr. nous autres francais excludes the 
hearer as being of some other nationality” (p. 207); pos- 
sibly, but not necessarily. ‘‘Since wishes are remoter than 
commands, wishes even in present time are expressed by 
the Latin past subjunctive” (p. 220); veniat, with or with- 
out ulinam, serves to voice a present wish possible of ful- 
filment. ‘‘Fieri is restricted to Rumanian among Romance 
languages” (p. 341); but Dante says, in an Italian that is 
still quoted though archaic: “‘e questo fia suggel ch’ogn’u 
omo sganni.” 

This book is highly recommended to those, already ad- 
vanced in linguistic pursuits, who want to get away from 
descriptivistic terminology and attitudes, and yet desire a 
thorough grounding in linguistic principles and methods. 
As a corrective, and for the sake of balance, some rational 
descriptivistic work (e.g. Gleason’s recent ‘Introduction to 
Descriptive Linguistics”) might be concurrently read. 

Mario A. PEI 

Columbia University 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT, Journaux intimes. Edi- 
tion intégrale des manuscrits autographes 
publiée pour la premiére fois . . . par Alfred 
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Roulin et Charles Roth. Paris: Gallimard, 
1952. 


Les éditeurs de ces J ournaux expliquent en quoi ils ont 
fait un travail différent de celui de leurs prédécesseurs: 
’édition donnée par Dora Melegari est basée “non pas sur 
un seul Journal mais sur trois manuscrits.” Roulin et Roth 
se sont servis d’un quatriéme manuscrit que D. Melegari 
ne connaissait pas ou qu’elle avait négligé. Une autre édi- 
tion avait été préparée par Jean Mistler; mais “‘il lui est 
arrivé...de se fourvoyer a force d’ingéniosité....” 
Je me permettrai, pourtant, de signaler un commentaire 
de Mistler qui est, en somme, assez exact, tandis que celui 
des derniers éditeurs est erroné. Il s’agit du passage suivant 
des Journaux intimes 4 la date du 29 décembre 1814: 
“Infame article du Journal des Débats’” (p. 426). Et voici 
la note correspondante: “On ne retrouve dans les deux 
numéros du 28 et du 29 janvier 1815 [sic] du Journal des 
Débats aucun article infamant pour Constant. Tout au 
plus peut-il s’étre indigné de |’entrefilet malicieux consacré 
aux compliments faits 4 Mme de Staél par Louis XVIII 

.” (p. 539, n. 3 de la p. 426). L’édition du Journal par 
Mistler (Monaco, 1945), p. 424, n. 417 explique: “L’article 
des Débats n’est pas dirigé nommément contre Constant, 
mais contre les idées libérales.” J’ai, en effet, retrouvé cet 
article, autant qu’on puisse l’identifier, dans le numéro 
du Journal des Débats du jeudi 29 décembre 1814. II est daté 
ainsi: “France. Paris, 28 décembre.” II se rapporte au réve 
d’un monsieur qui a “toujours aimé le Dictionnaire de 
l’Académie.”” Ce personnage s’occupait “d’une question 
politique dans laquelle les mots de précipitation, d’exil, 
d’ostracisme se représentaient sans cesse a [son] esprit .. . ” 
Il eut recours 4 son “oracle accoutumé”’; puis il continua 
son réve: s’il était ministre, et s’il avait dans son départe- 
ment “un de ces hommes turbulents, 4 l’esprit faux... , 
factieux, sans but, ...,” qu’en ferait-il? I] aurait soin de 
“lui procurer le plus paisible séjour...” et il se dirait 
que “si la liberté est la plus noble prérogative de l’homme 
en société... la tranquillité est pour les peuples le plus 
précieux des biens.” II se dirait aussi “que qui veut la fin 
doit vouloir les moyens.”’ Le Roi, pourtant, ne veut pas 
de prisons d’Etat. “Et cependant, comment atteindre ces 
actions, ces discours .. . qu’en style de droit on pourroit 
appeler des quasi-déliis, et qu’il faut réprimer, pour n’avoir 
point a punir par la suite de véritables délits . . . ?” A quoi 
s’applique ce réve, demande l’auteur de cet article? ‘“‘A rien, 
sans doute...”’ Voila donc, semble-t-il, l’article, aussi 
inféme qu’ infamant, contre lequel protesta Benjamin 
Constant. Ce ne sont donc pas seulement les “idées libér- 
ales” qui sont en jeu, mais la pratique d’un gouvernement 
autoritaire et dictatorial. Quant aux “compliments faits a 
Mme de Staél par Louis XVIII,” voici ceux de ce roi qui 
avait été ramené en France “dans les fourgons de I’étran- 
ger”: le numéro du Journal des Débats du 28 janvier 1815 
rapporte que, la veille, ‘“‘au cercle, le Roi [avait] remercié 
avec une grace infinie Mme de Staél, de lui avoir envoyé la 
défense de Louis XVI par Necker.” 

Par contre, l’édition nouvelle des Journaux intimes 
donne une autre version d’un texte trés important. C’est 
celui od l’expression art pour art apparatt pour la premiére 
fois Roulin et Roth impriment ceci, a la date du 21 [plu- 
vidse], 11 février 1804, samedi: 


“Diner avec Robinson, écolier de Schelling. Son travail 
sur l’esthétique de Kant. Idées trés ingénieuses. L’art 
pour l’art, et sans but; tout but dénature |’art. Mais l’art 
atteint au but qu’il n’a pas...” (p. 58). 


La version de Mistler est celle-ci: 


“J’ai une conversation avec Robinson, éléve de Schelling. 
Son travail sur l’Esthétigue de Kant a des idées trés éner- 
giques. L’art pour l’art, sans but, car tout but... [10 
février 1804[” (p. 159). 


C’est ce dernier texte que cite J. Wilcox, dans son article 
“La genése de la théorie de l’art pour l’art en France,” 
Revue d’esthétique VI (1953), 1-26. Ce passage de Constant 
a été relevé pour la premiére fois par J. E. Spingarn dans 
les MLN, XXV (1910), 95 et je l’ai cité dans mon article 
““Poésie pure et art pour art,” FR, XX (1946), 14-17. 
Disons, 4 ce sujet, que Crabb Robinson avait publié dans 
le Monthly Register, 1802, (April-October), trois “letters 
on Kant.” D’aprés John M. Baker, la quatriéme lettre de 
Robinson sur Kant avait été renvoyée a l’auteur, et, 
apparemment, elle n’a jamais été publiée. A la p. 158 de 
sa “Doctoral Dissertation” 4 Harvard, Baker indique: 
“returned ‘Paramythia Kant’s analysis of Beauty’”... 
La citation de Constant se rapporte, je crois, au principe 
kantien de la finalité sans fin. 

Cette publication par Roulin et Roth est donc du plus 
grand intérét. 

MARCEL FRANCON 
Harvard University 


Horn, WILHELM and LEHNERT, Martin, Laut 
und Leben. Englische Lautgeschichte der 
neueren Zeit (1400-1950). Berlin: Deutscher 
Verlag der Wissenschaften, 1954, 2 volumes, 
pp. xli-vili-1414. 


Professor M. Lehnert of the Humboldt University in the 
Russian sector of Berlin has revised and edited the bulky 
manuscript of his distinguished late teacher Wilhelm 
Horn, whose chair he now occupies. The handsome two 
volumes contain a general introduction (pp. 4-68); a discus- 
sion of the sources of historical English phonology (69- 
117); a history of English vowels (118-735); a history of 
English consonants (737-1293); a bibliography of orthoépic 
sources (1294-1304) and of linguistic studies (1304-1340); 
indices of subjects, words, etc. (1340-1414). 

The history of the English phonemes since the late 
Middle English period is carefully documented by pertinent 
spelling material, and particularly by ortho&pic evidence 
from grammarians. Bibliographical data, but few cross- 
references are usually given in each section. Different 
scholarly interpretations are only occasionally discussed. 
Exceptional forms from the standard language, sometimes 
also place-names are quoted, if the sound-change in ques- 
tion seems involved. The authors emphasize the importance 
of the observation of the facts of contemporary speech, if 
specific sound-values of the past are to be inferred. The title 
of the book itself (“‘Sound and Life’’) is intended to suggest 
this link between speakers, living speech, and history (p. 
vi). The description of modern values does not ordinarily 
include a detailed consideration of dialectal variation but 
rather of regional standards as found in the handbooks. 
No informants have apparently been used for direct obser- 
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vation. The statements on American English are based on 
the available descriptions, and are often used to provide 
somewhat inconclusive evidence for an intermediate stage 
of an English sound-change, e.g. the extent of diphthongi- 
zation of so in American English (pp. 327, 335) or the al- 
leged vocalic quality of r in the Western type (p. 906 f.). It 
cannot be taken for granted that the present-day coexist- 
ence of sound-values in English-speaking territory yields 
an accurate picture of previous stages of the English of 
London, e.g. in regard to postvocalic r (p. 446 f.) or the 
diphthong iu (p. 364). 

Horn and his school have considered one observable 
feature of contemporary speech of paramount importance 
for historical phonology: the variability of vowel quality 
with different types of pitch. High pitch favors the raising 
of vowels, low pitch their lowering, change of pitch diph- 
thongization, level pitch monophthongization (p. 425). It 
was Eduard Sievers who introduced in his Schallanalyse 
also the concept of a relation between synchronic intonation 
and diachronic sound-change. Based on research at Horn’s 
seminar at the University of Berlin, thirteen phonetic stud- 
ies entitled ‘“Lebendige Sprache, Experimentalphonet- 
ische Untersuchungen” have appeared between 1938 and 
1942 which describe mostly pitch and vowel quality in the 
speech of prominent British personalities. It is Horn’s and 
Lehnert’s belief that vocalic sound-change originates 
through general extension of the allophones first pro- 
nounced only with certain pitch: e.g., ¢ with high pitch in 
all could be analogically extended also to forms pro- 
nounced with low pitch. Horn and Lehnert occasionally 
refer to sound-systems, as if they believe in the phonemic 
principle. They recognize allophones (‘‘Lautvarianten’’), 
and they assume correctly that it is the allophonic variation 
that leads to phonemic split and phonemic coalescence. But 
they explain all vocalic sound-change as due to the develop- 
ment of pitch-conditioned allophones, and all consonantal 
sound-change as due to the influence of a strong or weak ar- 
ticulation (‘‘akzentbedinger Lautwandel’’). They do not 
make it clear that all variants, whether conditioned by 
pitch, stress, tension of articulation or by environment 
within morpheme or sentence, are allophones of phonemes. 
They call the sound-change which results from the allo- 
phonic variation due to environment ‘‘combinatorischer 
Lautwandel.” Analogical transfer of allophones as the 
source of phonemic split or coalescence seems a highly 
doubtful assumption to most scholars. Much more ob- 
jectionable, however, is the theory that this transfer may 
only have extended to those vocabulary items where the 
meaning would favor similar pitch occurrences. Thus only 
a few isolated words (“‘Einzelginger”) may show a certain 
phonemic change. This is nothing less than a denial of the 
regularity of sound-change, an unfortunate revival of the 
theory of sporadic sound-change, as Horn and Lehnert 
frankly concede {p. 1279). 

The authors reject pressure of the system as a cause of 
phonemic change. This point of view has been introduced 
by Karl Luick, author of the great Historische Grammatik 
der englischen S prache, into the discussion of the big Modern 
English vowel-shift. It is to the authors’ credit, however, 
that they constantly view each change from the stand- 
point of the total system; this is in itself a considerable ad- 


vance over earlier studies. They do not always seem to dis- 
tinguish clearly between phonemic change itself and its 
spread by borrowing. They occasionally refer to two class 
dialects which they label Unterschicht (‘lower layer’’) 
and Oberschicht (‘upper layer’). The assumed replacement 
of earlier d or @ by @ in half, dance in the 17th century is 
called a ‘‘soziologische Lautveriinderung,” not a phonemic 
change (p. 1283). But they assume a regular sound-change 
from & to d in half, dance in the Standard English of the 
18th century, although they concede an earlier coexistence 
of both types. I have pointed out this problem in earlier 
articles (Anglia, vol. 63; JEGP, vol. 39). The distribution 
in this country where the Western [] contrasts in these 
words with [a:] in eastern New England and Tidewater 
Virginia indicates a simultaneous introduction of both 
types by settlers from England; [a:] cannot be the result 
of a later sound-change. 

Horn and Lehnert devote a number of pages (976- 
993) to their account of ‘‘Verner’s law in Modern English.” 
This label stresses the fact that in a number of French and 
Latin loan-words English s renders Romance sibilants pre- 
ceded by loud stress, and g sibilants followed by loud stress. 
This observation first made by O. Jespersen, is true and in- 
teresting enough but provides only a rather superficial 
modern parallel to the Proto-Germanic alternation of 
voiceless and voiced spirants described by Verner. There 
is no question in Modern English of a creation of new pho- 
nemes by the phonemization of stress-conditioned allo- 
phones. B. Trnka’s criticism of Jespersen’s data is quoted in 
the bibliography (p. 992), but has unfortunately not in- 
fluenced Horn and Lehnert. 

This book is written in a highly readable, straightfor- 
ward style, which is admirably free from quirks and hy- 
brid formations. No foreign reader should have any diffi- 
culty in reading the two volumes. Readers in this country 
will be surprised and irritated at one very small part of 
the book (pp. 1287-1290); there Lehnert has seen fit to 
garnish a brief account of the economical and social history 
of England with literal quotations from J. Stalin, K. Marx, 
and F. Engels. 

It can be said that this book contains a very useful col- 
lection of material, which is conveniently and effectively 
arranged. It will probably never reach the stature of a gen- 
erally recognized handbook within its field in this country 
Many readers will disagree with some basic theories of the 
authors regarding sound-change. But everybody who con- 
sults the book will appreciate the extensive, detailed, and 
intelligent handling of the phonemic changes of Modern 
English. 

HERBERT PENZL 

University of Michigan 


GARTEN, Hucu F., Gerhart Hauptmann. New 
Haven: Yale University Press (1954). 72 
pp. (Studies in Modern European Literature 
and Thought, gen. ed.: Erich Heller.) $2.50. 


This volume in the present series is unique in that it 
offers the American reader the first over-all view of the 
German dramatist in an English text. Although a mono 
graph in length, its deceiving but readable format could 
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easily have been replaced by a volume of over one-hundred 
pages without losing any of its coherence. 

After an almost too brief account of the dramatist’s life 
the writer then analyzes the seventy-odd drama, prose and 
poetic works under the four general headings of natu- 
ralism, romanticism, hellenism and mysticism, placing the 
obvious works such as: die Weber, Hanneles Himmelfahrt, 
the four plays of the Atrides, and der grosse Traum in the 
above succession. The other productions are also carefully 
criticized according to these norms. The mystic classifi- 
cation is not construed according to strictly traditional 
Christian concepts, but describes the dramatist’s approach 
to the inner side of his realism, displaying its Gnostic 
quality of progressive escape from harsh realities of the 
twentieth century, with leading characters often seeking 
an answer in the nothingness of suicide. 

Obvious indications of the dramatist’s rejection of the 
Hitler Régime are brought out as well as the reasons moti- 


vating the author’s remaining in his native homeland dur- 
ing the Third Reich. 

In the conclusion a striking parallel is drawn between, 
on the one hand, Goethe’s life movement through Sturm 
und Drang, classicism, Napoleonic Wars and changed 
times toward an eventual optimism, and, on the other 
hand, Hauptmann’s progression a century later through 
naturalism, hellenism, World War I and a changed Ger- 
many toward a final pessimism. 

A useful appendix dividing the works of Hauptmann 
into chronological lists cf dramas, prose works and lyrics 
is helpful to any scholar, and the bibliography of English 
translations of the author’s works is particularly helpful to 
the American reader. 

Raymonp A. WILEY 
Le Moyne College, 
Syracuse, New York 


A language can no more guard against the obsolescence of its parts than can the 
human body against old age. Language, too, has its liberals, its conservatives, its radi- 
cals. Swift, in his essay, was conservative in a literal, and likewise in a utopian sense; 
for he asked the impossible. We cannot long stay the natural evolution, or devolution, 
of words. What we can do, however, is to be on guard against the various shifts in sense, 
against the emotional coloring that makes words less trustworthy as the exponents of 
thought and as the elements of thinking. 


—Isaac GOLDBERG 


A study of other cultures and their languages brings humility, together with a deeper 
understanding of human behavior. It brings a new concept of human brotherhood. 
Though the language systems differ widely, yet in their order, harmony, and subtle 
power of apprehending reality, they show that all men are equal. This equality, Whorf 
observes, is invariant and independent of race, civilization, ethical development, de- 
gree of sophistication, science, art. Such a conclusion may shock those who hold that 
progress is linear, with Western man on its topmost rung; but it is the conclusion to 
which the study of linguistics strongly points. 


—StTuarRT CHASE 
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Just published— 
the second edition of 


Deutsche erleben die Zeit 


Contemporary Reading edited by 


for HANNA HAFKESBRINK 
INTERMEDIATE ROSEMARY PARK 


GERMAN 


A vivid picture of Germany today is here offered 
in a series of selections from its finest prose writers. 
The high literary quality of these contemporary 
accounts of war, reconstruction, and peace made the 
first edition of Deutsche erleben die Zeit an un- 
usually good text for courses in intermediate Ger- 
man. Now an established text, it has just been re- 
vised. Six new selections, including pieces by Hans 
Fallada and Bruno Werner and a speech by Konrad 
Adenauer, bring this portrait of Germany and its 
people up to the present day. 


a 
Die weisse Rose 


NEW YORK 16 
CHICAGO 16 
edited by ERIKA MEYER DALLAS 1 


A dramatic incident from the last war. Inge Scholl's PALO ALTO 


moving account of an underground resistance move- 

ment organized by a band of courageous students HOUGHTON 
against the Nazi regime will be live and important MIFFLI N 
reading for American students today. Dr. Meyer's 

very sparing cuts have not altered this exciting COMPANY 
story, while her introduction, full vocabulary, and 

footnotes add to the book’s language learning pos- 

sibilities for intermediate German courses. 
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Announcing 


“MODERN FRENCH BY SOUND” 


On RCA Victor Records 


® Here’s an entirely new album of modern, contemporary French, 
designed to give the student a comprehensive foundation in pronunciation, and 
a genuine aural understanding of practical, everyday, conversational French. 


® The recordings were made by Prof. and Mrs. Henri Peyre of Yale 
University. These well-known lecturers afford the student authentic models for 
French as it is actually spoken, with careful attention to intonation and rhythm. 


® The textbook which accompanies the album has been written by 
Prof. Jean Boorsch, also of Yale University. It provides, in twenty progressive 
lessons, a thorough guide to the language—its construction, idioms, funda- 
mental grammar, and phonetics. 


8 ‘Modern French By Sound” is not merely a revision of the former 
RCA Victor ‘French By Sound” course used by thousands of schools in the 
past years. It isa completely new course planned to meet today’s curriculum, 
and is based on the most modern teaching concepts. It is available at all three 
speeds (33!/3, 45 and 78), through local RCA Victor record dealers. 


“MODERN 
FRENCH 
BY SOUND” 


33 1/3 RPM, ALBUM LE-6200—$8.50 
45 RPM, ALBUM EEE-6200—$9.98 
78 RPM, ALBUM E-6200—$13.50 

ALL PRICES INCLUDE ONE COPY OF TEXTBOOK 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES CAMDEN, N.J. 


® 
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D.C. HEATH 
AND 


HUEBENER AND NEWMARK 


A FIRST COURSE IN GERMAN 
A SECOND COURSE IN GERMAN 


In this basic two-year series for high schools, solid 
language learning, enjoyable group activities, and 
humor are in balance. . . . The active vocabulary is 
limited to 786 words and 75, idioms in the First Course; 
519 new words and 100 idioms are introduced in the 
Second Course. . . . The Ubungen-Aufgaben system 
(intermedial and terminal exercises) is followed 
throughout. . . . Entertaining, culturally instructive 
reading materials are adaptable to conversation prac- 
tice and dictation; carefully graded supplementary 
readings follow each lesson. . . . Learning aids include 
marginal vocabularies and tabular presentation of 
essentials. . . . Cultural materials include songs with 


airs and numerous photographs. . . . 


MUHLEN -SCHULTE’S 


COMPANY (2uch wird Kaufmann 


Sales Offices: 


ENGLEWOOD, N.J. 
CHICAGO 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 


Home Office: BOSTON 16 


Please mention THE Mopvern Lancuace JourNAL when writing to advertisers 


Intermediate students will enjoy the humor, suspense, 
and unusual local color in the story of Erich. His 
trouble, at first, is that when he takes the job in the 
office, he is not quite grown up. One day, by a lucky 
chance, he finds how exciting and rewarding his career 
in business can be. There is a fine set of questions (0 
promote German conversation. Illustrated. 

Edited by JOHN L. KIND 
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MODERN LANGUAGE FILMS 16mm sounp 


For Rental and Purchase 


FRENCH 


Sale Sale 
Rental Price Rental Price 
French Film Reader ee (Series Price $175) HAUTE PROVINCE, EN* 1S enles. 3.50 60 
LA FAMILLE MARTIN . 18 mins. $6.00 $85 GLACE VIVE (Hockey) 21 mins. 3.00 om 
HISTOIRE DE POISSONS* Il mins. 4.00 55 LETTRE DE PARIS 19 mins. 3.00 a 
Beginning French Conversation Series (Series Price $100) LOIRE, LA* 17 mins. 3.50 60 
L'ENTENTE CORDIALE* 10 mins. 4.00 55 | MASSIF CENTRAL LE* 17 mins. §=63.50 60 
QUELLE CHANCE* 00 enles. 4.00 55 MOULIN ENCHANTE, LE 10 mins. 3.00 _ 
NORMANDIE, EN* 18 mins. 5.00 75 
Accent Aigu Series (Series Price $175) OISEAUX DE L'QUEST CANADIEN, ’ 
L'ARRIVEE A PARIS mins. | LES (Color) 
AU RESTAURANT I! mins. 60 OTTAWA ET SES RIVERES (Color) 18 mins. 5.00 160 
COURSES ET ACHATS mins. 40 | PARIS, A® 
PAYS DE MON COEUR (b&w)—QUEBEC 32 mins. 2.95 60 
French Shorts PAYS DE MON COEUR (Color)—QUEBEC 32 mins. 7.50 240 
ALEXIS TREMBLAY (Color) 35 mins. 9.00 265 | PAYS DE QUEBEC, LE (Color) 20 mins. 7.50 160 
DANS LES ALPES* 19 mins. 3.50 60 PORT DU COMMERCE, UN* 16 mins. 3.50 60 
L'ART RETROUVE 10 mins. 3.00 _ PYRENEES, DANS LES* 17 mins. 3.50 60 
AUTOUR D'UN CLOCHER Il mins. 3.00 _ PEUPLES DU CANADA, LES 32 mins. 4.50 - 
BASSE-PROVENCE EN* 19 mins. 3.50 75 POULETTE GRISE, LA (Color) 6 mins. 3.00 50 
BRETAGNE, EN* 14 mins. 3.50 60 PROFIL DE LA FRANCE 23 mins. 5.00 _- 
CADET ROUSSELLE (Color) 7 mins. 3.00 50 QUELQUES PAYSAGES CANADIEN 
CANAUX, LES* 16 mins. 3.50 60 (Color) 18 mins. 6.00 
CHAMPAGNE, LA.* 23 mins. 5.00 75 | RHONE, LE 16 mins. 3.50 60 
CHANTONS NOEL (Color) 10 mins. 5.00 80 | SEINE, LA* 17 mins. 3.50 60 
CHANTS POPULAIRES #/* 8 mins. 2.00 30 | SEPT PEINTRES DU QUEBEC (Color) 18 mins. 6.00 150 
CHANTS POPULAIRES #2* 9 mins. 2.00 30 SUR LE PONT D'AVIGNON (Color) 6 mins. 3.00 50 
CHANTS POPULAIRES #3* 6 mins. 2.00 30 SYMPHONIE DE TORONTO NO |, LA II mins. 2.50 4” 
CHANTS POPULAIRES ##4* Il mins. 2.00 30 | TEMPS DE SUCRES, LE (Color) 9 mins. 3.00 80 
CHANTS POPULAIRES #5* 9 mins. 2.00 30 | VENTE QUI CHANT, LE 20 mins. 2.50 50 
FAMILLE BRETONNE, UNE* 10 mins. 2.50 — | VIVE LE SKI 16 mins. 3.00 80 
FLEUVE CANADIEN (Color) 22 mins. — 6.00 160 | Filmstrips—La Famille Martin (43 frames with French captions) $6 
FRENCH FOR BEGINNERS 10 mins. 4.00 50 Depart de Grandes Vacances (29 frames with French 
GARONNE, LA.* 16 mins. 3.50 60 captions) $4.50 
HAUT SUR CES MONTAGNES 8 mins. 2.00 30 | * Printed copies of commentary available $.25 each. 
German Shorts Emil und die Detektive Series (Series Price $275—I0 year lease) 
ALPINE VILLAGE 18 mins. $4.00 $.— EMIL GOES TO BERLIN 20 mins. $4.75 $ 
BAUERSTAND MIT KUENSTLERHAND 15 mins. 4.00 _ EMIL MEETS THE GANG 20 mins. 4.75 
SINGENDES DEUTSCHLAND (Script $.25) 16 mins. 4.00 75 DETECTIVES IN ACTION 20 mins. 4.75 
UNSERE STRASSE (Script $.25) 20 mins 5.00 95 | THE THIEF IS CAUGHT 20 mins. 4.75 
Spanish Film Reader Series (Series Price $270) LAND OF MEXICO JI mins. 2.50 
CASTILLOS EN ESPANA (Color) 10 mins. $5.00 $100 MEXICAN CHILDREN Il mins. 2.50 
CORAZON DE CASTILLA (Color) 10 mins. 5.00 100 MEXICO 10 mins. 2.00 
MADRID (Color) 10 mins. 5.00 100 | MEXICO CIUDAD ENCANTADORA (Color) 20 mins. 7.50 
Printed commentary for each title $.15. Records—one 78 rpm record | PASSENGER TRAIN Il mins. 2.50 
for each film $2.50. Set of three records $6.75. PEOPLE OF MEXICO Il mins. 2.50 
Spanish Shorts with Spanish Sound Tracks PEOPLES OF CANADA 20 mins. 4.00 
ARGENTINA Il mins. $2.50 $— | SPANISH ENIRCHES THE ELEMENTARY 
BUENOS DIAS CARMELITA 15 mins. 3.00 50 CURRICULUM 14 mins. 5.00 
CENTRAL AMERICA Il mins. 2.50 a SPORT NACIONAL CANADIENSE (Hockey) 10 mins. 2.00 
CLOUD IN THE SKY 18 mins. 3.00 a TIERRA MEXICANA 22 mins. 5.00 
PUEBLO GUATEMALTECO, EL 10 mins. 3.00 50 VIAJE A ESPANA 25 mins. 6.00 
FAMILIA SANCHEZ, LA Il mins. 2.50 a WHEAT FARMER Il mins. 2.50 
INTRODUCTORY LESSON IN SPANISH [5 mins. 5.00 67 Feature—ADVENTURES OF CHICO 60 mins. 10.00 


Order from 


Juteruational Film Bureau Jue. 


57 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
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American Boys and Girls 
Know at Least 
One Foreign Language 


A pamphlet offered free of charge by the 
Literary Society Foundation, Inc., New York, 
particularly to those whose parents are of 
German, Austrian or Swiss descent and who 
speak German at home. 


Enclose this pamphlet 
with your letters and circulars. 


There is also a special issue with an appeal in 
German to German-American parents. 


Ask for sample copies or state how many copies 
of the regular, special or both issues you can use: 
50, 100 or more. 


Write for free copies to: 


LITERARY SOCIETY 


FOUNDATION, INC. 
337 East 88th Street 
New York 28, N.Y. 


The official publication of the 
American Association of 
Teachers of German 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


Editorial, Literary, 
and Pedagogical Articles 
Book Reviews 
News Notes 
Advertisements 
Subscription: $3.00 a year 
(Four issues) 
Managing Editor: 
Stuart Atkins 
Harvard University 
Busch-Reisinger Museum 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Business Manager: 


Herbert H. J. Peisel 
Syracuse University 
Department of Germanic Languages 
Syracuse 10, N.Y. 


For sample copies, address 
Business Manager 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


The quarterly journal of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese. 


Each number has 96 to 128 pages of practical 
and scholarly articles for school and college 
teachers. Subscription and membership in the 
Association: $3.00 a year. For sample copies 
or subscriptions write to Laurel Turk, De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. Ar- 
ticles, news notes, and books for review 
should be sent to the EDITOR, Donald D. 
Walsh, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Connecticut. 


HISPANIA is the ideal medium for reach- 
ing the teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
in the United States. For advertising rates, 
write to the ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
George T. Cushman, The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut. 


Do You Know 


ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian? 


Published regularly since 1924 


Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 
Scholarly and _ pedagogical articles, 


bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 


Annual subscription, $3.50 


For subscriptions, advertising rates and back numbers, 
address 


Professor Norma V. Fornaciari 
Roosevelt University, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Please mention THE MopEern Lancuace JouRNAL when writing to advertisers 
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LA CELEBRE COLLECTION DES 


Classigues 


s'enrichit continuellement de nouveaux titres et, sous une 
présentation rajeunie, s’ouvre aux auteurs contemporains: 


Nouveautés 


Romains: LES HOMMES DE BONNE VOLONTE, extraits, 2 vol. 
de Montherlant: LES BESTIAIRES, extraits, 1 vol. 

Rolland: JEAN-CHRISTOPHE, extraits, 2 vol. 

Duhamel: CHRONIQUE DES PASQUIER, extraits, 2 vol. 

. Barrés: LA COLLINE INSPIREE, extraits, 1 vol. 

Maurois: LA VIE DE DISRAELI, extraits, 1 vol. 

. Proust: DU COTE DE CHEZ SWANN, extraits, 1 vol. 

Bourget: LE DISCIPLE, extraits, 1 vol. 


Sous presse 


H. de Balzac: LA RECHERCHE DE L’ABSOLU, 1 vol. 
G. de Maupassant: CONTES CHOISIS, 1 vol. 
E. Renan: SOUVENIRS D'ENFANCE ET DE JEUNESSE, extraits, 1 vol. 


Le volume: $.40 


Renseignements, catalogue détaillé, et vente exclusive chez 
APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, New York 1, N.Y. 


| 


LP RECORDS IN SPANISH, GERMAN, FRENCH 


MAP 


HEADQUARTERS 


28 FOR FOREIGN TEXT MAPS i mee 
FRENCH 
42 Foreign Language Departments 
: Over 40 minutes of personalized talks in 
French —_ Spanish ee German French by seven young people of college age 
from various sections of France, yo se with 
, i — ish — i interesting and entertaining information 
Italian Swedish Russian about their daily lives and — — 
classroom interest! The French is natural, 
Portuguese clear and informal. High Fidelity insures 
comprehension. 12” LP No. CGS-102 with 
Write for details French-English libretto, $5.95. Quality of 
record guaranteed. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. Write for free descriptive liserature. 
Publishers—Importers—Exporters—Map mounters Copyright, 1954, * ECORDERS 
: 5259 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 W | L M A C 921 East Green 


Pasadena |, Calif. 
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‘(LANGUAGE LEAFLETS” 


“Language Leaflets” is a series of brief statements dealing with the importance of the study of modern 
foreign languages, published under the auspices of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations and edited by Henry Grattan Doyle. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


. “The Study of Modern Foreign Languages,” by Hon. Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State. 

. “A Blind Spot in Education,” by Henry M. Wriston, President of Brown University. 

. “Modern Foreign Languages and International Business Relations,” by Chauncey D. Snow, 
Manager, American Section. International Chamber of Commerce. 


1 
2 
3. 
No. 4. “Modern Foreign Languages and the International Mind,” by Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent of Columbia University. 
No. 5. “Modern Foreign Languages: Their Value for the Scientist,” by Frank C. Whitmore, Dean of 
6. 
7 
8. 


School of Chemistry and Physics, Pennsylvania State College. 


No. 6. — Importance of Learning Another Language,” by Hon. Joseph C. Grew, Ambassador to 
apan. 

No. 7. “A Psychologist Looks at Modern Foreign Languages,” by Raymond A. Schwegler, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Kansas. 

No. 8. — Principles of Foreign Language Study,” by Hayward Keniston, University of 
fichigan. 

No. 9. “Humanistic and Practical Values of Modern Foreign Languages,” by H. G. Atkins and 
H. L. Hutton. 


No. 10 “Will Translations Suffice?” by Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington University. 


Single copy, 10 cents; set of ten copies, 75 cents. 
Copies will be sent only on a cash-in-advance basis. U. S. postage stamps accepted. 


The Modern Language Journal 
7144 Washington Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. | 


Third Revised Edition THE 
of FRENCH REVIEW | 


Vocational Opportunities for 


Foreign Language Published six times a year by the 
Students American Association of Teachers of 
French 


prepared by 
Literary and pedagogical articles, book 
Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of reviews and other material of particular | 
Foreign Languages, Schools of the interest to teachers of French 
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DEUTSCHE DENKER UND FORSCHER 


By MENO SPANN and C. R. GOEDSCHE. Eight original essays, describ- 
ing the achievements of outstanding Germans in the fields of history, literature, 
philosophy, science, and music, are presented in this book for second-year col- 
lege courses. Footnotes and translation aids provide assistance for the student 
in difficult passages, and varied exercises are included. 188 pages, $2.65. 


HANS UND WILLI 


By MILO SPERBER. Ten German one-act plays, ideal for oral-aural work and 
for rapid reading, comprise this book. The sketches combine lively humor, 
everyday language, situations of contemporary life, and sustained interest. They 
may be used for reading as early as the second semester, as a basis for conversa- 
tional work, or for informal presentation in the classroom. 143 pages, $1.50. 


A SHORT GERMAN REVIEW GRAMMAR 


By ADOLPH C. GORR. Twenty-four lessons, covering all essential grammar 
review, plus an unusually large amount and variety of exercise material, both 
oral and written, comprise this text for the second year of college German. Other 
features are an alphabet in German script, an appendix of reference material, 
and vocabularies. 181 pages, $2.25. 


SAG’S AUF DEUTSCH! second Edition 


By C. R. GOEDSCHE. This popular text is intended for the first conversation 
course in German. The subject matter is drawn from the everyday life of Ameri- 
can students, based upon actual student experiences, to guide the student in the 
development of simple, colloquial conversational ability in German. Exercises and 
notes on conversational usage and grammar are included. 154 pages, $1.75. 


AMERIKA UND DEUTSCHLAND 


By A. E. ZUCKER. To give the student a better understanding of Germany’s 
culture and traditions is the aim of this book, which presents six parallel biog- 
raphies of great Americans and Germans. Designed for second-year reading, 
it covers a long span of German history, describes German characteristics and 
attitudes, and discusses Germany’s cultural achievements. 265 pages, $2.50. 
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PAUL LANGELLIER'S 


French 


... is something new in a complete first-year text for colleges and uni- 


versities. Reading, grammar, and conversation are developed simul- 


taneously. The language of literature and life is skillfully blended. 


Fascinating civilization material is combined with oral use of everyday 


language and a thorough explanation of basic grammar. The text is 
lavishly illustrated. Grammar is presented graphically, with charts, 
diagrams, and illustrations. There are many, many exercises of every 


type, periodic reviews and a supplement on pronunciation and verb 


structure. 


fo 
DESCRIPTIVE LINGUISTICS 


H. A. GLEASON, JR. 


. acquaints the student with the method of linguistics and the 
range of structures found in the languages of the world. It discusses 
basic concepts of modern descriptive linguistics, drawing illustrations 
from many languages. The subject is treated in the wider context of 
linguistic science in brief discussions of acoustic phonetics, informa- 
tion theory, linguistic change, dialect study, and comparative lin- 


guistics. There is also a 


WORKBOOK in Descriptive Linguistics 


that contains graded problems for analysis. Designed for the above 
book, it may still be used with other books in the field. 
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